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“LISTEN!...get hungry” 








Do appetires have ears? Can taste 
hear? Scientists have turned color 
into sound and tones into colors. 
Isn’t it equally true, if not demon- 
strably scientific, that the sputter of 
eggs in the skillet, or the sizzle of a 
steak in the broiler makes appetites 
sit up and take notice? 

When the Kellogg Company de- 
veloped Kellogg’s Rice Krispies they 
knew they had a healthful, dainty, 

delicious new cereal. But when cream was poured over 
Krispies and those crisp, crunchy, toasted rice bubbles began 
to snap, crackle, and pop, they found they had a food that 
sang a song that sharpened hunger. 

To our advertising sense they said “Listen!—get hungry,” 
and so was born the nineteen thirty-three advertising campaign 
idea for Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 

You'll see it in the newspapers, magazines, store display 
material and on the billboards. And the way the demand for 
Rice Krispies is growing shows the power of that appeal — 
“Listen! — get hungry.” 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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HE Milwaukee Journal continues to lead 

the other Milwaukee evening paper in paid 
circulation by 61%, and the morning paper by 
100%. But of more importance than the size 
is the fact that Journal circulation is in perfect 
fighting trim for the battle of 1933. It carries 
no excess poundage, goes through no waste 
motions, and it has the punch! 


Journal circulation reflects the natural demand 
of Milwaukee for this newspaper. It is built on 
reader interest, is home-read, contains no dupli- 
cation, no waste. Confined to logical areas, it 
gives intensive coverage where coverage is most 
desirable, parallels buying power and sales 
potentialities. It has both the size and punch to 
win the Milwaukee market for a good product 
—and do it without help from the runner-up. 


THE MILWAUKEE J Cae 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Advertising and the New Economics 


Phildsophy of the National Advertiser Becomes Spirit of the New 
4 é Industrial Code 
AN 9% 





Vy 2 7 By Roy Dickinson 


x<\ 


T has already been indicated in PrinTERS’ INK* that the 
National Industrial Recovery Act should prove a boon to 
the honest advertiser. In its details it offers sound business the 
chance to clean up a multitude of sore spots including secret 


rebates and advertising allowances. 
As such wasted money finds its 
way back into legitimate advertis- 
ing, the total volume of advertising 
should be substantially increased. 
Many other factors make this 





a 
Printers’ INK it has been pointed 
out with the aid of figures and 
charts that even in the so-called 
over-spending year of 1929, a very 
small proportion of our people 


size viewpoint logical. General Johnson were able to come near to the 
rfect summed up the technical side of goals set up before them by adver- 
z the subject when he told the Ad-  tising, for 73 per cent in that year 
Shall ae ey 
z e first two items in every one 
vaste bring a manufacturer’s sales prob- of the first hundred industrial 
_ to a = Ba — codes pa —. the Administra- 
ie importance : tor of the N. I. R. A. concern 
knowledge of his markets.” wages and hours of labor. Money 
This is a generalization which, o buy and time to consume. 
nand however, indicates that Adminis- The whole policy of the new 
trator Johnson has given thought economics is not, as some people 
It on to the mechanics of advertising aS seem to consider, the short-term 
li- an effective perm in yp vpacsl objective of adjusting production 
upil ae ho age de yp rhe cage nd to available or a but the direct 
P ac j shou s ‘ opposite, namely: to enlarge the 
as, it advertiser. This, though, is the phase of effective consumption to 
most — or defensive side of the mabs mee of available goods. 
icture, , t has always been somewhat 
sales fines facet Nge ones tsp fo ta of coton orl 
sitive : ~ when millions of homes have al- 
ch to rec my ; — ~ — to the ways lacked necessities made from 
asic principles of advertising. cotton and when everyone knows 
yduct _The whole reason for the Na- that there had never been any 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, overproduction of necessities in a 
r-up. the Farm Adjustment Act and the country where millions went to bed 
powers of inflation given to the hungry each night. 
pr in Le mapeee pork ages A Srcoesoente Share of the 
’ Savings provi i 
create a wider distribution of the tochaieal” by invention and 





national income. 
In many previous articles in 


* “Industrial Recovery Bill a Boon to 
Honest Advertising,” June 22, 1933. 


1 improvements went to 
capital and management which al- 
ready had electric refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, plenty of shoes 
and shirts in the closets and which 
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economics of advertising 


lacking other outlets pumped 
money into Wall Street. Figures 
have been gathered by competent 
observers to prove this dispropor- 
tion. The Business Week survey 
of incomes is one which comes to 
mind. 

The new economics considers 
that a larger share of the national 
income to the masses than they 
had in 1928, for example, will 
make for broader markets, smaller 
but far surer profits for those who 
sell honest merchandise. 

Obviously this whole plan is the 
very essence of advertising which 
has always held up before the eyes 
of the masses better products, 
more comforts for which they 
were urged to work. 

The new economics takes to its 
heart the fundamental of advertis- 
ing, called twenty years ago “a 
herald of discontent.” ° 

Our present problem, the Presi- 
dent has said, is not how to pro- 
duce but how to distribute goods. 

When the President uses the 
word “distribute” in this way it 
goes much deeper than the use of 
the same word by the advertising 
man. Yet in the kind of distribu- 
tion which I think the President 
means, advertising plays the most 
important part in the world. Any- 
one who reads into the past knows 
that the environment of our peo- 
ple, even thirty years ago, was 
tasteless, ugly. It has been adver- 
tising, harbinger of discontent, 
which made the commonest of 
household objects bright and beau- 
tiful. It has made even cheap 
clothes as well designed as expen- 


sive ones. It has made the radio, 
the Victrola, the electric icebox as 
common in the poorer house as 
well as the most prosperous one. 

One of the fundamentals of ad- 
vertising has been that the new 
idea in a product which was at 
first the exclusive advertising and 
talking point for one manufacturer, 
later on sets the pace for everyone 
in that field, thus making a: better 
product at the same reasonable 
price. 

An advertiser works out the idea 

that coffee will taste better if it is 
packed in vacuums and after it be- 
comes an advertising talking point 
even small makers of coffee, private 
branders, local jobbers, are forced 
to follow the practice. 
_ This distribution of better look- 
ing, more effective articles has 
come directly as a result of the 
philosophy back of advertising. 
The American taste for quality, 
for smartness and for beauty has 
been developed by leaps and bounds 
by the force of national advertis- 
ing. The fact that the American 
people of today are quality minded 
and beauty minded is due more to 
national advertising than to any 
other single cause. 


What Advertising 
Has Said 


For the national advertiser over 
the years has said to everyone in 
the United States: “Nothing is too 
good for you. You are entitled 
to a fuller, better, more rounded 
life. You are entitled to some of 
the beauties and comforts of ex- 
istence. Here are these things 
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Automobile Sales Up % 





Journal-Bulletin 


FAMILIES: 
In Rhode Island 
2G 3 
Average for State 
ase Whole 
In Providence 
19 S 20 


A. B.C, CITY 





in Rhode Island! 


New car registrations in Rhode Island 
for May were 34% above last year. 


Comparison :—Incomplete returns in- 
dicate a 19% gain for New England, 
and the U.S. about holding even. 

Contrast :—In '31 and '32 sales here 
declined from April to May. This year 
they jumped 46%. 


May automobile sales are significant 
as an index. Rhode Island manufac- 
turing employment was 35% above 
last year, payrolls up 18%, carload- 
ings up 14% . . general business index 
above 1932 and rising fast . . 


Sales potentials in the Providence 


market leap conspicuously ahead as 
° Mi i 
America ‘turns the corner. 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 





Dominating New Englands second Langeat Market 


CHAS, H, EDDY CO. 


Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston - New York - Chicago Sen Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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which we have made for your bet- 
ter life. It is up to you to go out 
and earn them.” 

As the philosophy of the new 
economics makes it more possible 
for the masses of people to earn 
more to satisfy these desires, we 
build not another boom, but a 
sounder basis for smaller but surer 
profits, a broader base for all busi- 
ness to stand upon. The national 
advertiser has shown to the Amer- 
ican people in the advertising 
pages a new world which they are 
urged to copy as far a$ they are 
able. It has always been a more 
desirable world. 


If Advertising Is Wrong, So 
Is the New Economics 


If this philosophy of holding up 
objects and goals of desire before 
the masses of people is wrong, then 
advertising is based upon a false 
premise. But, if this is a wrong 
philosophy then the philosophy 
back of the new economics is also 
wrong. No one who has studied 
the history of America can possi- 
bly believe that either of them is 
anything but tremendously in the 
right. 

In this situation it seems too bad 
that some of the theorists who are 
now mapping out the future of 
America do not fully understand 
the fundamental theory of adver- 
tising. There is nothing wrong 
with the theorists. A man has to 
have a theory of constructing a 
new bridge in the form of a blue- 
print before the bridge is built. 
But the curious thing is that some 
of the men who have the spirit 
of the new economics so much at 
heart do not realize how closely 
allied the whole theory back of na- 
tional advertising is to it, how it 
has pioneered the way over the last 
thirty years. 

In view of the close relationship 
between what advertising has al- 
ways created in the minds of the 
people and the vision which the 
new economics holds out to them, 
it is unfortunate that more of the 
100 codes which are now down at 
Washington do not have as one of 
their integral parts a co-operative 
advertising campaign to sell the 
usefulness, beauty and comfort of 
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the products made by the whole 
industry. 

This, of course, will naturally be 
followed by the competitive adver- 
tising of the man with the new 
idea, a new talking point, a new 
pace-setting thought for the whole 
industry. For there is a tendency 
on the part of some of the men at 
Washington to think of advertising 
only in its printed form; that 
someone has said something about 
a product which infers something 
not true; which by innuendo sets 
up a misconception in the mind of 
the moron. 

There is much of advertising 
that is vulgar; much that is 
blatant. But the small minority 
who use this type of advertising 
are greatly outnumbered by those 
who use it as far more than an 
exhibition of goods and a persua- 
sion to buy. The type of advertis- 
ing which the new pioneers in 
business are going to use is that 
which will turn out a cleaner, 
healthier and well-appointed race, 
superior in material things and a 
race which can be persuaded to 
match this material superiority 
with a cultural one as well. 

Any business which continually 
emphasizes its own selfish interest 
at the expense of the public will 
suffer. The bad actors in the old 
food and drug field who refused to 
play ball with the American public 
were legislated into decency by the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act. 


A Stimulant to 
Better Living 


If every automobile manufac- 
turer continually emphasized speed 
there might come a day, when if 
the death list grew, there would 
be taken away from them the right 
to manufacture motor cars that 
run too fast. But in thinking of 
types of copy let us not be blinded 
to the fundamental purpose of all 
advertising which is to offer a bet- 
ter, fuller life for the masses of 
the people, which tells them to be 
dissatisfied with low living stand- 
ards, to go out after those things 
and those qualities which will 
make their life a broader more 
satisfying one. 

(Continued on page 8&4) 
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‘‘Karmer’’ Russell Smiles As 


Farm Prices Soar 


Des Moines Register and Tribune Farm Editor, on Ground in 
Washington, Interpreted Farm Bill Daily for Iowans 


A HAPPY smile recently suf- 
fused the plumpish, slightly 
celestial face of J. S. (“Farmer”) 
Russell, flying farm editor of The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
A glance at the market pages in- 
dicated fair weather ahead for 
the Iowa farmer. 

In Washington during the farm 
relief session of Congress, “Farm- 
er” Russell reconnoitered poten- 
tialities of the Farm Bill; fol- 
lowed its progress day by day; 
conferred with his intimate friend 
Secretary Wallace; saw the Presi- 
dent. His daily communiques in 
The Register and Tribune in- 
spired many a farmer to hold his 
corn and hogs instead of rushing 
to market under distress flags. 

“Farmer” Russell’s articles have 
also gently prodded Iowa farm- 
ers to the point of organized 
meetings in an effort to restore 
hog prices back to normal. As a 
result, last month when Secretary 
Wallace visited his home state, he 
found in Iowa the only group of 
farmers in the nation organized to 
seek higher hog prices. 


Two Important 
Figures 

In “Farmer” Russell’s long, 
egg-shaped head dwell many 
figures of urgent importance to 
farmers. Last week 2 numbers 
rose to the top of the egg: (a) 
$60,000,000, increase in value of 
corn held on Iowa farms; (b) 
$50,000,000, the increase in value 
of Iowa’s 1933 hog crop. 

A dirt farmer turned editor, 
“Farmer” Russell, dissecting the 
new law, predicted Iowa would 
be first to reap its fruits. Now 
he vows the $100,000,000 bulge in 
Iowa’s 1933 income, achieved be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt’s signature 
was dry, is only a starter; for 1 
rasher of bacon out of every 4 on 





J.S8.“Farmer” Russell 


America’s breakfast plate comes 
from Iowa. 

When America eats, Iowa 
spends. All Iowans who follow 
Editor Russell’s shrewd, brilliant 
articles in The Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune (230,000 daily 
circulation) also rely on _ this 
newspaper to guide their spend- 
ing. 





The Register and} 
Tribune 1933 
eirculation. . 
exceeds 1929 


* 
234,139 Daily—208,122 Sunday 
A. B. C. 
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3 depression years 


SwirtT & Company, the outstanding leaders of 
their industry, have been clients since 1893. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY ADVERTISING 
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MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


Brewery Bequeaths Dry Era 
Outlet to Competitor 


Withdrawing from Coffee Market to Make Beer, It Recommends Maxwell 
House in Complimentary Exchange of Advertising 


N unusual series of three news- 

paper advertisements designed 
to meet an unusual situation ap- 
peared last week in Buffalo. 

The story really goes back to the 
days when the Schreiber Brewing 
Company was one of the leading 
brewers in the Buffalo market. 
Came Mr. Volstead and his dry 
law, however, and this company 
turned to coffee roasting and dis- 
tributing. Gradually during the 
years since then it built up a high 
quality coffee under the name 
“Manru,” for which it created 
quite an enviable position in its 
market. 

Now that beer is back, Schreiber 
executives have decided to with- 
draw from the coffee business and 
devote all of their facilities to the 
manufacture and distribution of 
Manru and Kloster beer. Following 
this decision, A. S. Douglas, Max- 
well House district sales manager 
in Buffalo, John S. Kelly, of the 
Buffalo Times, and Gerald K. 


Rudolph, advertising manager of 
Schreiber, put their heads together. 
As a result, the three interesting 
advertisements developed. 

The first advertisement is a full- 
page by Maxwell House. Under 
the heading, “We raise our hats,” 
it reads: “With the return of 
Manru and Kloster beer, Saturday, 
July 1, Manru coffee is to be with- 
drawn from the Buffalo market. 
We raise our hats to the passing 
of this fine coffee and wish success 
to the Schreiber Brewing Company 
as they resume the brewing opera- 
tions for which they were so justly 
famous in the past . . to you 
the thousands of Buffalo house- 
wives who have been constant 
users of Manru Coffee for many 
years, and who are now faced with 
the problem of selecting another 
good brand of coffee—we suggest 
that you now try Maxwell House.” 

In the second. announcement, 
which appeared in a thousand-line 
advertisement the following day, 
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the Schreiber Brewing Company 
replied in this; fashion: 

“We return the compliment and 
join in inviting former users of 
Manru Coffee now to try Maxwell 
House. 

“We thank the makers of Max- 
well House Coffee for the nice 
things they have said to you about 
Manru Coffee—and about Manru 
Beer. 

“As you know, we have with- 
drawn Manru Coffee from the Buf- 
falo market and will hereafter de- 
vote all our facilities to the 
production of Manru and Kloster 
Beer. We need hardly add that 
Manru as well as Kloster Beer 
will always be distinguished by the 
same fine quality that made them 
famous in the past and gave Buf- 
falo people such confidence in 
Manru Coffee. 

“To these people—former users 
of Manru Coffee—we make the 
suggestion that they now try Max- 
well House. As experienced coffee 
roasters, we know that Maxwell 
House is an exceptionally fine blend 
of choice coffees. It should satisfy 


— 
Van Tassel Returns to “Vogue” 


C. B. Van Tassel, previously for many 
years with Condé Nast, has returned to 
the Nast organization as advertising 
manager of Vogue. Mr. Van Tassel was 
formerly associated with the Hearst Pub- 
lications as business manager of Harper’s 
Bazaar. He then became publisher of 
Asia and Antiques. Later he was pub- 
lisher of The Spur. 


E. J. Gants Joins “Life” 


Edward J. Gants has joined Life 
Magazine, Inc., New York, publisher of 
Life and University, as advertising 
representative. For six years he was 

stern advertising manager of College 
Humor and before that was with the 
Newell-Emmett Company. 


Lukin Makes Agency Change 


Philip Lukin, for seven years with 
Charles Austin Bates, Inc., and, before 
that, with Advertising & Selling, has 
joined Fertig, Slavitt & Gaffney, Inc., 

ew York agency, as vice-president. 


To Handle Oxydol Advertising 


_ The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has appointed Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., Chicago, to handle the 
advertising of Oxydol. The appointment 
is effective September 1. 
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all coffee drinkers. It is undoubt- 
edly fresh and full flavored. 

“We are sure that you Manru 
Coffee users will be delighted with 
Maxwell House Coffee.” 

In the final advertisement of the 
series a grocer is seen giving this 
advice to a former Manru cus- 
tomer: “I’m sorry, Mrs. Jones, 
Manru Coffee is no longer on the 
market. I suggest that you 
try that other good coffee .. . 
Maxwell House!” Beneath the il- 
lustration is a headline which tells 
“That’s the advice that Buffalo 
grocers, men who really know 
good coffee, are giving to house- 
wives. . . . And how you'll thank 
them for it!” 

This polite exchange of advertis- 
ing had its advantages for both 
companies. Through it, Schreiber 
found a graceful way of announc- 
ing its withdrawal from the coffee 
business, at the same time paving 
the way for the transfer of its 
good-will to its new product. Max- 
well House received a grand in- 
troduction to a  ready-waiting 
market of coffee buyers. 


+ 
Has S.O.S. Account 


The S.O.S. Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of S.O.S. Scouring Pads, has 
appointed Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Inc., of that city, as advertising counsel. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
Chicago, has also appointed Henri. 
Hurst & McDonald as its advertising 
agency. 





Heads Columbia Phonograph 
Advertising 

Earl L: Hadley, advertising manager 
ef the Grigsby-Grunow Company, manu- 
facturer of Majestic radios, refrigerators 
and tubes, will also direct all advertising 
of the Columbia Phonograph Company 
from the Chicago office of the parent 
company. 


Heads Chicago Office of 
McCann-Erickson 


_ Raymond Atwood, vice-president and 
director of McCann-Erickson, Inc., has 
been op ey manager of the Chicago 
office of that agency. 








Appoints Cincinnati Agency 

The Cincinnati Luminous Tube Com- 

pany, Neon display signs, has appointed 

—_ ood yp Co., ine. Cincinnati, 
advertising. i 

and direct mail will be a es eur 








A Code for Applejack 


T has long been said among the 
drinking intelligentsia that the 
Hoffman brothers, makers of Hoff- 


Scotch.” The careful reader, there- 
fore, comparing the code with the 
letters finds out that rumor was 





man Beverages, because 
they lived in New Jersey, 
brought out their special 
drink called Lime Dry to 
blend with applejack. Those 
experimenters ‘in alcohol 
who tried the combination 
spoke highly of it. But 
usually during the last féw 
years, Hoffman has con- 
fined its suggestions in ad- 
vertising that its beverages 
might possibly mix with 
hard liquor, to the photo- 
graph of a gin bottle top 
in the distance. 

Lately, however, with al- 
most half the number of 
States necessary for re- 
peal, having already voted, 
Hoffman has come out into 
the open using an ingenious 
code to suggest that if and 
when repeal does come it 
makes products which 
blend well. 

The copy says: “All the 


ingredients for 30-second 
highballs . . . you add the 
jiggerful.” The reader is 


told that he can’t possibly 
go wrong with Hoffman 
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Beverages and plenty of 
ice and then “A,” “B,” %C,” and 
“D” are used. A note at the 
bottom under the code says that, 
“Before prohibition ‘A’ was called 
Rye—‘B’ was called Applejack— 
‘C’ was called Gin—D’ was called 
+ 
Columbia Pictures Plans Large 


Campaign 
Columbia Pictures Corporation, accord- 
ing to Jack Cohn, vice-president, will 


+ 


spend $500,000 in newspaper and maga-- 


zine advertising within the next year. 
Speaking before the company’s annual 
convention at Atlantic City this week, he 
said that 162 newspapers in the United 
States would be used. ’ 





“Service” Appoints Tibbitts 

Frank M. Tibbitts, formerly with The 
Farm Journal and, more recently with 
The New Outlook, has been appointed 
advertising manager of Service, New 
York, radio publication. 


correct and that Lime Dry is a 
swell blend for applejack. But who- 
ever heard of this beverage called 
applejack: before prohibition ex- 
cept in the wilds of the State of 
New Jersey? 


+ 


Bechtolt Succeeds Ferger on 


° ° - “ce 4 ” 

Cincinnati “Enquirer 
George T. Bechtolt, for. sixteen years 
with the Philip Carey Company, Cincin- 
nati, building specialties, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. He succeeds R. H. 
Ferger who has held this position for 
twelve years. Mr. Ferger is joining the 
Pacific Railways Advertising Company, 

San Francisco. 


Has Toilet Goods Account 

The A’Lure Toilet Goods Company, 
St. Louis, has appointed Jimm Daugherty, 
Inc., advertising agency of St. Louis to 
handle its advertising account. 
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“Two please...and a bit of lemon’ 


When it comes to sweetening your Chicago sales situation, 
there is no need in being clumsy about it. The proper imple- 
ment, most advertisers now agree, is The Chicago Daily News. 


Of course, should you choose to execute the maneuver with a 
pair of BULK-A-TEER * blacksmith tongs, that’s quite all right. 
But we warn you .. . you're likely to chip your best 
china . . . besides, you can’t possibly avoid splashing over into 
SCATTERVILLE. 


ST tr 5 


In the development of its more-than-400,000, 96%-concentrated 
circulation The Chicago Daily News has followed natural laws 
rather than artificial methods. No abnormal enticements of 
any kind. No contests. No prizes or readership subsidies. 
No “pre-dates” . . . the old padding trick of selling papers 
today untruthfully dated tomorrow. 


vy v-# 


And in view of the proved soundness of its circulation, it was 
inevitable that The Chicago Daily News should advance to the 
point where it consistently carries more advertising than any 
other daily newspaper in Chicago. 


* BULK-A-TEER—one who promotes just bulk or size, 
completely ignoring functional merit and intrinsic worth. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
- Chicago's Great Home Veewspasper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Exclusive Offering: 
042,000 Latch-Keys 


- symbols of unhindered entry into the homes of 
h42,000 New York families . . . a vast army of typically 
merican men and women who differ in most of their 
astes and resources, yet are unanimous in one great 
preference ... the NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL. 
hey conclusively prove this preference, year in, year 
out, by their outstanding response to its editorial fea- 
ures and to the merchandise offered in its columns. 
‘ot only does the JOURNAL offer to you, each evening of 
he week, the largest number of latch-keys to New York 
homes, it also assures a fair reading of your advertising 
. . for it is with ample justification that the JOURNAL 
s called New York’s BEST READ evening paper. 





New York’s BEST READ Evening Paper 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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How a “Quality Story” Meets 
Cut-Price Competition 


To Consumers and Trade, Telechron Tells “Good, Hard Facts”—and 
Finds That Background Facilitates Acceptance 


By William K. Opdyke 


Advertising Manager, Warren Telechron Company 


C= of the virtues of a quality 
story is that you can stick to 
it. It bears repetition. True, you 
may need to adapt it to changing 
conditions; but it wears well. 

Even against what you might 
call rough-and-tumble competition 
—and I feel that when we speak of 
that kind of competition, we speak 
as a concern that has experienced 
it—the quality story, if you keep 
at it constantly enough and long 
enough, wins acceptance. 

Furthermore, the quality story is 
aided and strengthened by forces 
that really are extraneous to itself. 
They are forces of nature; and 
nature, taking its course, helps you 
to prove that your quality story is 
true. 

We make a quality product. We 
began advertising it, na- 


within an error of one part in 
86,400. (3) He persuaded the elec- 
tric power company to adopt this 
modern method of frequency regu- 
lation so that, among other things, 
extreme precision was made pos- 
sible for accurate timekeeping. 
Today, these Master Clocks are in 
use in power plants generating 
alternating current for more than 
90 per cent of the meters in the 
United States. (4) He sold the 
clock and the synchronous electric 
timekeeping idea to the trade and 
to the public. 

Our early advertising was 
largely educational, and even as 
late as 1930, our consumer copy 
explained that “now a tiny wire 
tells time.” It urged: “Plug your 
Telechron Clock into an electric 





tionally and aggressively, 
in 1926, and then only after 
Henry E. Warren, who in- 








vented the product and now 
heads our company, had 
spent years in pioneering. 
He had undertaken a four- 
fold task: 

(1) He created an elec- 
tric clock which enables 
one to plug in to an A. C. 


2 -~ feed A meeepercomd deer 
light socket and obtain 110 Telech pt ~ ea 
accurate time. (2) He in- | rome | Sain teat aces 


vented the Telechron Mas- 
ter Clock which formed 
such an accurate guide for 
the control of generators 
in power houses that the 
waves of alternating cur- 
rent can be maintained 


— 


Case histories are used in 
business-paper advertising te 
show that quality can win 
against “cheap” competition 








Jeweler sells 


in three weeks | 7 


Sevenas months ago in Fort 


Announces a novel, money- 








making model—“Minitmaster” 
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outlet. Its infallible accuracy is 
assured by the Telechron Master 
Clock in the power house.” We 
explained what “electric time” was 
and what had made it possible. 

Having laid a groundwork of 
information, we next proceeded to 
sell the idea of the need for ac- 
curacy. We dramatized such themes 
as: “He planned the trip for six 
months—and missed the boat by 
six minutes!” We pictured an em- 
ployee, arriving late at the office; 
a business-man traveler, arriving 
late at the airport. « 

Throughout our advertising ex- 
perience, it has been our policy to 
shift our trend of approach about 
every six months; and that policy 
demonstrated its advantage when, 
with changing conditions in the 
electric-clock industry, we found 
it wise to change our tactics. 

It is no secret, of course, that in 
every industry, competition follows 
the pioneer. We had blazed the 
trail. Competition followed us. 

The market fairly sprouted with 
all types of electric clocks, many of 
them priced far under our prices, 
but offered as timekeepers that 
“would draw their time out of 
electric outlets.” 

And now we had a fight on our 
hands; and, although I might find 
a more euphemistic phrase to de- 
scribe what we did, the fact is that 
we waded in. 

We didn’t shouf, “Foul!” But 
we dealt out facts—good, hard 
facts that we bunched into good, 
black headlines and into straight- 
speaking, specific copy. 

In consumer space, our headlines 
read like these: “Bargain Clocks 
Stop Being Bargains when they 


Stop!” . . . “Motors, not Cases, 
Keep Time!” . . . “Look Past Price 
Tags.” 


A typical piece of consumer copy 
read, in part: 

“An electric clock is only as good 
as its motor. Whirling around, day 
after day, that tiny mechanism 
must be delicately built and bal- 
anced. If it fails, because of cheap 
construction or faulty lubrication, 
the clock is junk—expensive junk 
—no matter how fancy the case— 
whatever the price you paid. 

“Fortunately, out of the welter 
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of shoddy merchandise on the mar- 
ket, there is a name you can trust. 
It is an old, familiar name—Tele- 
chron. It marks the oldest, best- 
known electric clock. Each Tele- 
chron motor is self-starting, sealed 
in oil. It teams with the Telechron 
Master Clock in your power house 
to measure minutes smoothly, si- 
lently, accurately. Telechron Clocks, 
installed many years ago, still give 
faithful service. 

“When you invest in the con- 
venience of electric time, as you 
surely will, remember that it pays 
to buy the best. Telechron prices 
are as low as is consistent with fine 
materials and honest workman- 
Ries 

Concerning a new model, the 
Minitmaster, a typical piece of con- 
sumer copy read, in part: 


Look Past Price Tags 

In electric time, as in everything 
else, you get just what you pay for. 
Cheap, made-to-a-price electric clocks 
can’t give the service that Telechron 
does. 

Telechron is self-starting. Tele- 
chron is long-lived, dependable. 
Telechron cases are more attractive. 
Telechron motors are sealed in 
oil. Cheap clocks usually fail for 
lack of it... . 


So much for our consumer ad- 
vertising—and I have outlined it, 
broadly, to indicate its trend. 

With the spread of price com- 
petition, we realized that we had 
a job to do, also, along trade lines. 

Our product is sold through 
authorized wholesale distributors to 
six major retail channels: (1) elec- 
trical, (2) jewelry, (3) department 
stores, (4) central stations, (5) 
hardware, and (6) radio, music and 
furniture stores. 

For several years we realized 
that, thanks to competitive condi- 
tions, many retailers believed they 
could realize profits in the sale of 
cheap merchandise. It is true, of 
course, that profits are possible— 
if the volume is great enough and 
the merchandise-returns are low 
enough. But we knew that in 
clocks, as in everything else, you 
truly get just what you pay for; 
and we knew that many dealers 
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who had sold cheap clocks that 
had failed to work were getting 
“kickbacks.” 

And so, through our business- 
paper advertising—and we have 
been consistent users of the busi- 
ness papers for a number of. years 
—we launched a campaign to tell 
the dealers about quality and de- 
pendability. 

We undertook to prove, also, 
something more. With facts, with 
“case histories,” we set out to 
prove that our clocks, even in com- 
petition with cheap products, ac- 
tually sell in volume. 

Always, we have looked upon 
our business-paper advertising as 
news. We have felt that its purpose 
was to keep the trade informed. 
Hence, in our new campaign, we 
gathered “success stories” of retail 
sales achievements, segregating 
each story into the business-paper 
field in which it belonged, and 
making it a part of a business- 
paper page. 

Thus, when we went into busi- 
ness-paper space to announce the 
“Minitmaster,” we combined the 
dual purpose—quality-dependability 
and sales-success—by devoting two 
columns of the page to the new- 
model announcement, and one col- 
umn to the story of how a retailer, 
in the line of trade served by the 
specific paper, had sold our prod- 
uct successfully. 

In the jewelry-trade advertising 
the announcement copy read, in 
part, as follows: 

“Telechron developed the self- 
starting clock motor. Telechron 
first introduced synchronous elec- 
tric time. And now Telechron goes 
ahead again—with a model as mod- 
ern as the time it tells—as simple 
and easy to read as an automobile 
speedometer. It is called ‘Minit- 
master’... . 

“It will sell because of its novelty 
—because of its accuracy and con- 
venience. .. .” 

The “success story,” illustrated 
with a picture of the central figure, 
and headed: “Jeweler Sells 110 
Telechrons in Three Weeks,” read 
in part as follows: 


Several months ago, in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, while many mer- 
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chants were moaning about depres- 
sion, Robert Koerber, Incorporated, 
jeweler and Telechron dealer, went 
out after business. Announcements 
of a novel purchase plan were mailed 
to 1,000 prospects. Newspaper ad- 
vertisements followed. And 110 
Telechrons found new homes in 
three weeks! 

Which is pretty positive proof that 
sales can always be made by pre- 
senting the right product in the 
right way. Mr. Koerber featured 
Telechron clocks—already familiar 
to his customers from national ad- 
vertising—uniquely attractive and 
practical. ... 

Other Telechron dealers have 
duplicated Mr. Koerber’s success. 
They can, because Telechron is the 
pioneer synchronous clock—the most 
advertised electric clock, with a com- 
plete range of models and prices. 


In another instance in the jewelry 
trade, we played up the “success 
story” more prominently, giving it 
most of the page, and presenting, 
as the principal illustration, a pic- 
ture of the dealer’s special Tele- 
chron window. 

In another advertisement—this 
one addressed to the electrical field 
—the “success story,” by quoting a 
dealer, stepped out into the open on 
the subject of competition. 

The headline read: “Alert Dealer 
Adapts Tactics to Times,” and the 
copy: 


Noble & Peterson, Chicago, were 
pioneer Telechron dealers in that 
territory—sold 10,000 clocks in five 
years on a basis of “accurate time, 
no winding, no oiling.” Recently, 
they’ve had to change their sales- 
talk to meet cheap competition. 

“Now,” says Grover A. Peterson, 
whose picture appears above, “we 
assume accuracy, and explain higher 
price in terms of better service. 
Clock motors whirl at high speed. 
High speed quickly shows up shoddy 
construction of cheap clocks. Re- 
pair service is hard to get. Finer 
workmanship makes higher-priced 
models trouble-free. It pays to buy 
the best.” 

By promoting well-made, well- 
known, profitably priced Telechron 
Clocks along these lines, Noble & 
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Peterson sold 1,800 units last year! 
Other electrical dealers can dupli- 
cate their success. 


Results or reactions from such a 
program as our current advertising 
activity are not always measured 
in terms of immediate or traceable 
action. In fact, some methods of 
distribution make traceable results 
impossible—until the books are 
closed at the end of the year. 

It is true that all our business- 
paper advertisements carry cou- 
pons; and these coupgns. come to 
us. But upon the receipt of each 
one, we send a form letter, with 
appropriate literature, to the in- 
quirer and refer the inquiry to our 
distributor, or distributors, in the 
respective territory. 

Because our wholesalers ship and 
bill retailers, we have no way of 
tracing a particular inquiry to a 
specific order, unless we go to end- 


+ 


Heads Chicago Industrial 
Group 


Milo E. Smith, advertising manager 
of the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
was named president of the Engineering 
Advertisers Association of Chicago at 
the annual election last week. 

Other new officers are: Vice-president, 
O. A. DeCelle, International Filter Com- 
pany; secretary, Anthony DeYoung, 
Whiting Corporation; treasurer, B. R. 
Graff, Coontary Package Manufacturing 
Co. 

The board of directors for the coming 
year will consist of: ‘ y errill, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mapufacturing 

o.; E. J. Heimer, Barrett-Cravens Com- 
pany; and F. O. Burkholder, Ahlberg 
Bearing Company. Win Conley, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., was elected 
director representing the associate mem- 
bership. 


Burlington Papers Merge 


The Burlington, Iowa, Hawk-Eye and 
Gazette have been consolidated under the 
name of the Daily Hawk-Eye Gazette. 
The combined papers will have J. Tracy 
Garrett as editor, Charles M. Morgan as 
business manager and Howard T. Custer 
as general manager. Small, Spencer, 
Brewer, Inc., will represent the Daily 
Hawk-Eye Gazette in the national field. 


Heads Kalamazoo Stove Sales 


E. P. Wells has been appointed sales 
manager of the Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich. For the last 


three years he was in charge of the 
Detroit distributorship of Sparton radios 
and electric refrigerators. 
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less trouble and expense. Con- 
sequently, we believe that our 
general business from wholesalers 
is the best possible answer to the 
question: Is our advertising doing 
a paying job? 

It is. 

We have advertised for years— 
ever since our product was first 
proved to be satisfactory and “mer- 
chandisable.” We have advertised 
through boom and through depres- 
sion. We have advertised at times 
when, in advertising in public 
media, we had no competition at 
all. 

And now, at a time when we 
continue to meet a special, com- 
petitive situation, we are finding 
that the job we have done over the 
years has strengthened our posi- 
tion, immeasurably, and added 
weight, tremendously, to the adver- 
tising story that we are telling 
today. 


+. 
General Johnson Appoints 


Muir 

Malcolm Muir, president of the Mc- 
3raw-Hill Publishing Company of New 
York, has been appointed as a deputy 
administrator by General Hugh S. John- 
son, administrator of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. He will serve as 
one of the five deputies contacting in- 
dustries under the act. 

General Johnson has also appointed 
Lucius R. Eastman, president of the 
Hills Brothers Company, as a member 
of the consumers advisory board. 





Returns to “Better Homes and 
Gardens” 


Elliott P. Henry, until recently with 
the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, has returned to the staff of 
Better Homes and Gardens at New York 
and will handle the garden classification 
in the East. He previously had been with 
Better Homes and Gardens, for five 
years covering New England territory. 





Starts Brewing Monthly 
Sidney Beede, formerly on the adver- 
tising staff of the Pacific Coast Chef, 
has started publication of a new monthly 
magazine, Brewer and Dispenser. Head- 
quarters are at 501 Maritime Building, 
Seattle. 


With Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson 

Fred L. Fischl, who has been with 
the Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Inc., for 
the last ten years, has joined the sales 
staff of the Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson 
Company, New York. 
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Delivered by Authorized CARRIER 
BALTIMORE 


TO THE HOMES OF 


Services that stand for dependability and 
punctuality in the minds of Baltimoreans: 
Delivery of the U. S. mail, and delivery of The 
Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


So efficient is Sunpaper Carrier Delivery, so 
thorough is Sunpaper coverage, there are 
hundreds of blocks in every section of Baltimore 
where every occupied house is served Sunpapers. 


Here are shown but a few of the many “solid 
blocks” on the route of George P. Spamer, who 
has been delivering Sunpapers continuously 
since 1905—for 28 years a Sunpaper Carrier. 
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Of the 141 men who hold Sunpaper route franchises and who devote all of 
their time to this work, upwards of 40 have seen 10 years or more of service. 


All of which re-emphasizes what most advertisers already know: Baltimoreans 
are reached most readily through the advertising columns of The Sunpapers. 








THE SUNPAPERS 


THE @@ 





IN JUNE 
DAILY (M&E) 269,834 


SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 


Atlanta: Garner & Grant 


Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Ine. 
St. Louls: OC. A. Cour 
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YOUTH Doesn’t Mind the Rai 


What age has toiled mightily to 
get, it keeps. Whereas youth, full 
of vim, reckons not the cost of 
security and blows all it gets with 
a fine disregard for the future. 
And why should youth ponder 
rainy days ahead? The folks have 
always held the umbrella for youth 
in the past. 


Of course, youth learns in time 
to tuck away a dollar here and 
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there. But youth pays well while 
it learns. It’s the richest slice in 
any market for all save vendors 
of store teeth and long-sleeved 
nighties. 


Have you thought about it in just 
this way before? Do you reckon 
youth into your selling formula in 
adequate measure, give youth its 
proper importance in your adver- 
tising picture? 


In the market which is the Chicago 
American reader-audience, youth 
predominates, thickens the gravy 
for the advertiser who talks youth’s 
language in youth’s newspaper, 
who advertises what youth wants 
(which is almost anything it hasn’t 
tried at least once) where youth 
is surest to see it. 





HICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
” 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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The Association of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers has awarded its Victory 
Plaque this year to the New York American 
for “the most outstanding accomplishment in 
classified advertising”. 


The award was based on the constructive plan- 
ning and execution of campaigns to build 
classified advertising volume and results for 
advertisers. 


This national recognition coupled with The 
American’s continued leadership over all other 
newspapers in classified advertising volume, 
should be indicative of the reader responsive- 
ness which this newspaper enjoys. After all, 
getting RESULTS is the final test of advertis- 
ing value. 


Local and national advertisers who are engaged 
in selling the three million families in this 
mighty market can capitalize on this proven 


RESULT-VALUE. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
Amoica's Srratist Want Ad Niwtpaper 
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A. F. A. Commends Advertising 
Code to Government 


Endorsing Idea of P. I. Statute as Federal Law, It Would Have Fair 
Practice Principles Considered 


S was said in Printers’ INK 
last week, the Advertising 
Federation of America, at its con- 
vention in Grand Rapids, lined 


itself up with other bodies of or- 
ganized advertising which, by reso- 
lution, have declared their senti- 
pending 


ment with respect to 
legislation for a 
national law 
covering regula- 
tion of false and 
misleading ad- 
vertising. 

The Federa- 
tion took action 
at a_ business 
meeting which 
immediately fol- 
lowed an ad- 
dress by Senator 
Capper, who is 
sponsoring a bill 
based on the 
PRINTERS’ INK 
Model Statute. 
The resolution, 
while not men- 
tioning the Cap- 
per Bill by 





with the Government in carrying 
into effect any constructive legisla- 
tion to this end, which is broadly 
applicable to all lines of advertised 
industry and does not in itself, or 
by its method of enforcement, 
hamper legitimate advertising nor 
prevent a reasonably persuasive ad- 
vertising appeal. 

In this connec- 
tion, it com- 
mends to the 
consideration of 
the Government 
the declaration of 
ideals and prin- 
ciples adopted by 
the Federation at 
its last annual 
convention and 
the following ad- 
vertising codes 
covering the na- 
tional field and 
the local retail 
field: 

A. For the na- 
tional field—The 
Code of Adver- 
tising Practices 


name, endorses j adopted jointly 
its aims and Edgar Kobak Re-elected President a year ago by 
purposes. It in- the Association 


fers opposition to any legislation 
which is not “broadly applicable to 
all lines of advertised industry.” 

The resolution, as first contem- 
plated, constituted the first para- 
graph of the one finally adopted. 
To make the Federation’s attitude 
and recommendations more specific, 
additions were added setting forth 
codes of practice already operative. 
The resolution follows: 


In keeping with its principle of 
“Truth in Advertising,” adopted 
twenty years ago, the Advertising 
Federation of America is in hearty 
accord with the aim of the Federal 
Administration to prohibit false, 


misleading, and unfair advertising, 
and it stands ready to co-operate 
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of National Advertisers, Inc., and the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and also an Advertising 
Review Committee to interpret and 
apply the code. 

This national code classified the 
following practices as unfair to the 
public and tending to discredit ad- 
vertising : 

1. False statements or misleading* 
exaggerations. 

2. Indirect misrepresentation of a 
product or service through distor- 
tion of details, either editorially or 
pictorially. 

3. Statements or suggestions of- 
fensive to public decency. 

4. Statements which tend to un- 
dermine an industry by attributing 
to its products, generally, faults and 
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weaknesses true only of a few. 

5. Price claims that are misleading. 

6. Pseudo-scientific advertising, in- 
cluding claims insufficiently sup- 
ported by accepted authority, or that 
distort the true meaning or applica- 
tion of a statement made by pro- 
fessional or scientific authority. 

7. Testimonials which do not re- 
flect the real choice of a competent 
witness. 

B. For the local retail field—the 
Fair Practice Code for Advertising 
and Selling, adopted a year ago by 
the Affiliated Better . Business 
Bureaus, Inc., which deélares un- 
fair and against the public interest 
the following practices: 

. Misleading advertising 

. Unfair competitive claims 

. Disparagement of competitors 
. Underselling claims 

. “Bait” offers 

. Deceptive statements 
panying cut prices. 


Au PONE 


accom- 


Whether at the general sessions 
or any of the dozen or more de- 
partmental meetings, at which in 
all there were more than 100 sched- 
uled speakers not counting speakers 
from the floor, audiences heard 
about the incentive to more and 
better advertising which will de- 
velop as industries start to func- 
tion under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. In fact, the con- 
vention, meeting so shortly after 
passage of this act, largely was 
in the nature of a congress of ad- 
vertising interests met to consider 
how, individually and collectively, 
they might co-operate most ef- 
fectively. 

Their discussions were summed 
up in a resolution adopted at the 
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closing session wherein the Federa- 
tion, representative of many di- 
versified advertising interests, ex- 
presses “its belief in co-operative 
effort by Government and business 
as a means of reducing destructive 
and unfair competition, to the end 
that merit may prevail, purchasing 
power~be improved, and profits be 
made on legitimate business effort.” 

As reported, last week, all 
officers were re-elected. They are: 
President, Edgar Kobak, vice- 
president and general sales man- 
ager, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.; secretary, Arthur H. Brayton, 
editor, Merchants Trade Journal; 
treasurer, Charles E. Murphy, New 
York attorney, and, chairman of 
the board of directors, Gilbert T. 
Hodges, of the executive board of 
the New York Sun. 

Re-elected chairmen of their re- 
spective councils, the following also 
continue as vice-presidents of the 
A. F. A.: George W. Kleiser, 
president of Foster & Kleiser and 
chairman of the Council on De- 
partmental Activities; Miss Helen 
M. Rockey, New York Edison 
Company, chairman of the Council 
on Women’s Advertising Clubs; 
and John B. Gaughen, Capper Pub- 
lications, and chairman of the 
Federation’s Council on Advertis- 
ing Clubs. 

New directors are: Alfred J. 
McCosker, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
and general manager of wor; 
Chester H. Lang, advertising di- 
rector of the General Electric Co., 
and Henry T. Ewald, president of 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit, who 
was national program chairman 
for the convention. 


Linage in Newspaper Promotion 


HAT the buyer of advertis- 

ing wants in the way of 
media data, what the newspaper 
promotion manager believes the 
buyer should have, and what pro- 
motional matter is being used, were 
considered by the Promotion and 
Research Managers Association at 
its convention in Grand Rapids last 
week. 
Each newspaper, from the space 





buyer’s standpoint as made known 
by Joseph J. Hartigan, vice-pres- 
ident of Campbell-Ewald Company, 
should have in every advertising 
agency media department a com- 
plete, up-to-date story covering the 
market which it represents. Bluntly, 
but politely and in a spirit of 
helpful advice, newspapers were 
told that the cause of their own 
troubles could be helped if they 
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would prescribe some of the med- 
icine they are continually recom- 
mending to others. 

The newspaper representative, 
like the advertisers whose business 
he solicits, cannot hope to tell his 


Jacob Albert, President, Promotion and 
Research Managers Association 


full story himself. He and his 
paper lose out when his paper 
does not practice what he preaches, 
that the market should be adver- 
tised to and, with particular ref- 
erence to newspapers, that this 
advertising be done in publications 
that reach and are read by the ad- 
vertisers. 

From the angle of the promotion 
manager it was said that newspaper 
promotion has improved of recent 
years. Especially has the use of 
linage figures resulted in greater 
attention to their usefulness. 

George Benneyan, promotion 
manager of the New York Sun, 
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said that newspapers which twist 
figures, wrongly interpret them, or 
use them carelessly, only cast re- 
flection on all figures, which, it 
seemed necessary to explain, was 
no way for any publication to at- 
tempt to get business for itself. 
Stress was placed on the im- 
portance of newspaper character as 
a business-building force. Char- 
acter, it was conceded by William 
Ashley Anderson, associate copy 
director of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., is an intangible. Some papers 
may have high quality. Others may 
have low quality. But whatever its 
particular kind of quality, the wise 
paper will interpret its quality in 
tone with the product it has to 
advertise to the buyer of advertis- 


ing. 

When the Cleveland Press found, 
it was explained by Benjamin 
Wood, national advertising man- 
ager, that studies of population 
statistics were on the wane, largely 
because advertisers were becoming 
more sophisticated, Scripps-How- 
ard set to work to give prospects 
a better knowledge of distribution. 
A pantry shelf inventory was un- 
dertaken. The broader view of 
business which this inventory af- 
forded the promotion department, 
enabled that department to gear 
itself better to its market. 

Jacob Albert, promotion manager 
of the Detroit News, was elected 
president, succeeding Louis J. F. 
Moore, promotion manager of the 
New York American. Mr. Moore, 
together with Mr. Benneyan, H. W. 
Hoile, Birmingham News, D. A. 
Sullivan, Pittsburgh Press and Sid 
R. Phillips, Columbus Dispatch, 
constitute the executive committee 
of the group. 


Advertising and Utility Rates 


HE right of public utilities to 

make proper and effective use 
of advertising as a business stim- 
ulant and to offset the smoke 
screens laid down by those who 
make political capital of utilities’ 
relations with the public were de- 
fended in a talk before a general 
session of the A. F. A. by Wendell 
L. Willkie, president of the Com- 


monwealth & Southern Corp. 

The immediate problems which 
utilities must solve with the aid of 
advertising came up before the 
departmental meetings of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation. Examples of how these were 
effectively being handled were il- 
lustrated in the awards of twenty- 
four prizes to winners in the 
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annual Better Copy contest. 

Future relations of the utility 
and the public were outlined in a 
talk made by Wesley A. Gilman, 
agen, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
nc. 

“In the matter of rates,” he said, 
“the battle is growing hotter, but 
it is on the same old front. Yet 
public utilities, taken as a whole, 
still refuse to see the importance, 

, 
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the crying necessity for improved 
public relations on this particular 
front, which is the crucial sector of 
the entire war.” 

It is on the question of rates 
that the future course of the utili- 
ties is going to be decided, it was 
held. Only by clear, constantly 
reiterated advertising to the public 
can utilities save and consolidate 
their position. 


Four Factors in Consummating 
a Sale 


HE retail advertisers’ confer- 
ence, held as part of the adver- 
tising convention at Grand Rapids 
last week, put spokesmen for na- 
tional advertisers and national ad- 
vertising in what they themselves 
described as a “tough spot.” By 
the time the last speaker, Lucille 
Babcock, publicity director of 
Tower Magazines, addressed the 
gathering, the retailers were out- 
spoken in their criticisms of manu- 
facturers’ sales promotion efforts. 
Miss Babcock took as the theme 
for her talk, the need for an un- 
derstanding of the part which each 
of four factors plays in consummat- 
ing a sale: The manufacturer who 
builds the product; the advertising 
agency which plans a good cam- 
paign; the medium which carries 
it, and the retailer who passes the 
goods to the consumer. ’ 
Lack of intelligent co-operation 


anywhere along the line, means 
that valuable sales impetus is 
lost. The greatest cause for mis- 
understanding, Miss Babcock said, 
has to, do with the retailer’s think- 
ing and his use of auxiliary helps 
in a campaign. Partly responsible 
for this are the misdirected efforts 
of manufacturers who time their 
promotional efforts badly, or who 
plan their material more from 
their own point of view rather 
than from that of the retailer or 
consumer. 

To tighten up the loose bolts in 
the four-way frame of distribu- 
tion, Miss Babcock suggested that 
every head of a large manufac- 
turing business get behind retail 
counters for a week every year; 
that retail-trained executives be 
in every agency; that more agency- 
trained people be on the staffs of 
retail stores. 


Urge Formation of Federal Travel 
Division 


RESOLUTION adopted at 

the annual meeting of the 
American Community Advertising 
Association at Grand Rapids, urges 
the establishment of a travel divi- 
sion as a part of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
It is pointed out that, inasmuch as 
travel represents one of the na- 
tion’s largest industries, such a 
division is needed to fill the lack of 
authentic information. 





The resolution asks that Con- 
gress appropriate not less than 
$30,000 as the budget to operate 
the proposed division. 

Charles F. Hatfield, St. Louis 
Convention and Publicity Bureau, 
was elected president of the com- 
munity advertisers’ group; H. J. 
Gray, Michigan Tourist Associa- 
tion, secretary, and Don E. Mowry, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 
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« « « YOU PAY FOR 
BETTER PRINTING— 
WHY NOT GET IT? 


On 


HERE’S a vast difference between 
what you pay for printing and what it costs you. That 
difference is counted in time spent by your own organi- 
zation, the ineffectiveness of the printed material, lost 


enthusiasm " lost sales. 


OU pay the price of better printing even 
when you don’t get it. Why not entrust your printing 
to Charles Francis Press and be sure of that better 
printing service? The final cost is really no more! Let 


us demonstrate that fact on your next printing order. 


MEdallion 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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The Macom 
the Attentiow:! 








As the silvery bulk of the giant dirigible, Macon, flashed int 
Detroit’s view recently the eyes of all Detroit became focused on it 
gleaming sides. For the few moments that it floated overhead De 
troit was completely under the Macon’s spell. 





You can get similar concentration for your advertising onl 
when the medium you employ has dominating local appeal and cov 
erage. You cannot cover a widely-scattered area and at the sam ] 
time do a good job of selling Detroit. Your advertising cannot effec 
tively cover all places at one time in one medium. Not only that | 
but a newspaper built to meet such varying reader interest can ha 
no definite home town appeal. 


EW 
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:on- oncentrated 
>f All Detroit 


More and more, advertisers realise that circulation without reader 
erest or definite local appeal is of little value in selling goods. 
p newspaper can have selling influence in the city of its origin and 
ual interest in areas where it is a poor second medium to the home 

daily that dominates the field. 


As a buyer of Detroit newspaper space you are interested primar- 
in the Detroit market—the area within easy access of your points 
distribution. In this market, where 48% of Michigan’s total popu- 
ton resides, The Detroit News has 85% of its Sunday and 95% 
its weekday circulation concentrated. When you place your ad- 
ising in The News you are assured of 45,000 more Sunday 
d 33,000 more weekday circulation in the sphere of direct adver- 
ing and reader influence than you can get from any other 
troit newspaper. 


Moreover, it is home delivered circulation among those who 
ve buying power. The News reaches 71% of the better than 
erage incomes of Detroit and as high as 90% of the highest. 


Let your advertising make its appeal to those who are in a 
sition to buy because of convenient location and ample buying 
bwer—employ The News. I/t will pay you to study the latest sworn 

ulation statements of all Detroit newspapers. 


Concentrated Circulation 
Sells Goods 


oe | he Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
CHICAGO 


J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan 





Drug, Inc., to Dissolve 


“Independent Units Can Function More Effectively,” Is President’s 
Recommendation to Board of Directors 


HE breaking up of one of the 

pet babies of the merger era 
is foreshadowed in a recommenda- 
tion by the directors of Drug, Inc., 
that this $150,000,000 holding com- 
pany be dissolved and that its five 
principal dperating subsidiaries be 
re-established as independent com- 
panies. 

The five companies will.be Ster- 
ling Products, Inc., United Drug 
Company, Bristol-Myers Company, 
Vick Chemical Company and Life 
Savers, Inc. 

In a statement by A. H. Diebold, 
president of Drug, Inc., are the 
following paragraphs : 

“Looking toward the future, your 
directors now believe that the 
unique character of the drug in- 
dustry is such that independent 
units can function more effectively 
than under the sole ownership of 
a holding corporation, and it is 
the, belief that the corporate struc- 
ture of Drug, Inc., should be 
altered to permit its properties to 
operate more effectively under the 
varying conditions of these chang- 
ing times. 

“While many of the benefits of 
consolidated ownership of a num- 
ber of separate corporations have 
been obtained since the organiza- 
tion of Drug, Inc., in 1928, and 
while it has had an enviable record 
of earnings and dividends since or- 
ganization and through the period 
of the depression, it is believed 
that with segregation and with the 
executives again in a position to 
devote their efforts solely to sep- 
arate properties, more effective 
operating results can be obtained 
and new developments achieved, all 
in the interests of the stock- 
holders.” 

The statement further predicts 
that under the new set-up the 
earnings of these companies will 
at least approximate the annual 
earnings of Drug, Inc 

Since practically all of the prod- 
ucts sold by Drug, Inc., have been 
nationally advertised, advertising 
agents and publishers will watch 


with considerable interest the prog- 
ress of this proposed dissolution 
which comes to a vote of the stock- 
holders in August. 

According to National Adver- 
tising Records, Drug, Inc., spent 
$3,285,743 in magazine advertising 
in 1931 and $3,293,375 in 1932. 

The magazine appropriation for 
Life Savers, Inc., was $280,892 in 
1931 as against $170,546 in 1932. 

The Vick’s appropriation, on the 
other hand, was lifted from $153,- 
032 in 1931 to $456,238 in 1932. 

Figures gathered by the Bureau 
of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, show 
an increase in advertising in news- 
papers for the Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany from $385,000 in 1931 to 
$500,000 in 1932, There was an 
even more marked increase in the 
investment of the Vick Chemical 
Company in newspapers from $300,- 
000 in 1931 to $600,000 in 1932. 

Officials of Drug, Inc., are at 
present unwilling to make any pre- 
dictions concerning the effect of 
the dissolution on advertising. The 
records of Drug, Inc., since 1928 in- 
dicate that this merger, at least, 
did not have the effect of reducing 
advertising appropriations. Drug, 
Inc., has advertised aggressively 
and although it has cut down on 
its investments for certain products 
it has increased them for others. 

Advertising, however, probably 
has nothing to fear from this dis- 
solution since at least four of the 
five independent companies were 
noted as being aggressive adver- 
tisers long before they were in- 
cluded in Drug, Inc. 


Frigidaire Advances Lee A. 
Clark 


Lee A. Clark has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio. He has been 
with the organization for four years, the 
last two of which he was assistant man- 
ager of the sales planning division. In 
his new work, Mr. Clark will direct 
the field promotional activities of the 
household, air conditioning and com- 
mercial divisions of the company. 
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Making Advertising Fads Is Better 
Than Following Them 


Cunard, for Example, with European Travel Off, Builds Business by 
Selling Idea of Taking Vacation Cruises 


Data Supplied and Article Approved 


By H. P. Borer 


Assistant General Manager, The Cunard Steam Ship Company, Ltd. 


MONG all the businesses that 
£% advertise to the general public, 
those that sell travel are offering 
for sale one of the most intangible 
forms of merchandise. They must 
appeal to the public in its most 
critical attitude. 

Particularly is this true of the 
business of selling steamship travel. 
Eliminating that important section 
of the public which travels because 
it wishes to go from one point to 
another for business reasons, a 
large and important section of buy- 
ers of travel consists of those 


people who use it for those pre- 
cious weeks in the year when they 
relax and are in a holiday mood. 


This is an exacting public, a 
public that is buying an important 
luxury and wishes to get the most 
for its money. Furthermore, it is 
a public which has to have its mind 
made up for it; that is, insofar as 
making the decision of just how 
to spend that portion of its budget 
that is devoted to holidays. 

The steamship company’s prob- 
lem, therefore, is to decide just 
what of its several services will ap- 
peal most to its prospects and just 
how these several services can be 
sold. 

First, we have to sell destina- 
tion. Will the holidays be spent in 
Europe, in the West Indies, in 
northern waters, or on a cruise 
around the world? 

A few years ago this was a very 
important part of steamship adver- 
tising. At that time each line was 
making its bid to get travelers 
to go to those countries which it 
served particularly. In those days 
we were selling transportation as 
an incidental to the enjoyment 
which would be achieved after the 
transportation had been consumed. 

Today, this type of advertising 
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occupies a more or less subordinate 
position in the individual plans of 
any steamship company. 

In the first place, the American 
public has proved itself a nomadic 
public. Practically every citizen of 
means either wishes to visit Europe 
or to revisit Europe. 

The main effort to sell this type 
of travel is being expended co- 
operatively by the various steam- 
ship companies in a campaign to 
stimulate European travel. This 
co-operative campaign does not sell 
any one line individually but leaves 
the choice of the line up to the 
person making the trip. 

With this co-operative phase of 
advertising being taken care of our 
problem has been to draw a rea- 
sonable proportion of the traveling 
public to our individual ships. 


A Little History on 
Travel Strategy 


Right here it will be interesting 
to go back a little into the history 
of steamship travel strategy. 

When the United States Govern- 
ment put in its immigration re- 
strictions a profitable portion of 
steamship business was removed 
automatically. Third-class or steer- 
age was something that took care 
of itself outside the realms of ad- 
vertising. 

A number of years ago we met 
this problem by the creation of the 
tourist class. Our first experiment 
in tourist travel was an expenditure 
of $5,000 to advertise to the lower 
income groups that a trip abroad 
was now possible even with limited 
funds. We refurnished our third- 
class staterooms, stepped up our 
third-class service, and put the 
tourist class more or less on the 
basis of a cheap adventure abroad. 

The idea caught on immediately— 





S TOP the Locomotive 
It Will Lower the Pricd 
of OATS 


HE young man in the beavg 
hat was stumped. An armful of mechanical drawings, the fru 
of his brief but brilliant career, was about to be pigeon-hole 

“What! A machine to take the place of coach horses? 
had cried an outraged citizenry to a bewildered parliamer 
“What will we do with our animals? What will happen to 
price of oats?” 


Even when young Stephenson finally did get hi 
chance, the conservative populace continued to shake ij 
head. One legislative restriction after another entoiled hi 
efforts. The first actual railroad train was only permitted 1 
operate in the path of a man on foot waving a red flag. 

To this day, in New York, this law finds echo in the m 
on horseback who still precedes all railroad trains operati 
on the city streets. 

So, always, have the comfortable conservatives foug 
the liberal vision. 

For every Stephenson condemned by the grain broke 
there has been a modern prophet scorned by the iceman, t 
phonograph manufacturer, and, yes, even by the railros 
president! 

Yet, the marvelous thing—for Progress and for our pre 
ent state of mind—is that mechanical refrigeration, radio, b 
and airplane have been triumphant. The liberal mind, nume 
ically in the minority, eventually transmutes itself into th 
majority. The pioneers of business can always be certain th 











the initial support of the younger, liberal classes must be 
911Ve followed by the eventual acceptance of all. 


‘ As the one magazine that is youngin sponsorship, liberal 
ric in editing and proved acceptable to the young, liberal element 


f this country by the greatest week-by-week purchase-vote 


any weekly, Liberty is conscious of the strategic position it 
holds in influencing the thinking of our times. 





the beave 
ys, the frui Rev. MILTON AUGUSTUS BARBER 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
zeon-hol 
Rector, Christ Church, Raleigh. President, Standing Committee, Diocese of 
-h horses? North Carolina. Trustee, St. Mary’s and St. Augustine’s Schools. 
. President of Board of Trustees of Olivia Raney Library. 
yarliamer . 4 Member of Board of Directors of Y. M.C. A. 


Dpen to Mr. BarBeErR writes TO LIBERTY: 


ce 
Axy magazine that stands for liberal thinking and open- 
te mindedness can render a real service to the world today. 
, Ig “There is a place for your magazine in preparing the world for a new day and a 
id get hitihew deal.” 


» shake it 
ntoiled hi WILLIAM M. BLATT, LL.B. 


BOSTON 








rmitted 
ormer Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, College of Physicians and 
flag. Surgeons. Author: Leading Massachusetts Cases; Husbands 
on Approval; The Treasure in the Trunk 


fx. BLatr wriTEs TO LIBERTY: 


"T uses never was a better time for publishing a popular 
magazine with the courage to face real conditions and to 
ves foug dvocate a program that is paren and fair. Such a pro- 

much more liberal than any that we can see in the ordinary daily 

bapers. Liberty, with its large circulation, can serve tremendously in educating the 
beople to the realities of economics and politics. _ 

“I should judge from its past performances that its staff was well equipped to do 
ceman., thst that sort of work, and I shall be on the cheering lines to help.” 





CHESTER LLOYD JONES, Pu.D. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


rr our pre Director, School of Commerce, University of Wisconsin 
radio, b 
Dr. Jones writes To Liserty: 
nd, nume of 
If into W: need an aggressive liberal magazine and Liberty 


- | with its wide circulation can serve as such effectively. 
ertain t : ee “If you can keep Liberty to the standard of true liberal- 
ai ism it can do a great service.” 
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tourist class became popular over- 
night with the result that ship 
after ship sailed out of New York 
harbor with its tourist accommoda- 
tions completely occupied. 

The next important change that 
came to the business of selling 
travel was the creation of the 
cruise idea. 

Cruises, themselves, were 
not a mew idea. Leading 
lines had been runmng 
around-the-world cruises 
and winter cruises, to the 
West Indies for a number 
of years. The week-end 
idea, however, was some- 
thing new and was ap- 
proached by the steamship 
companies as an experi- 
ment. 

The popular appeal of 
the cruise was its economy 
and its opportunity for the 
average citizen to get a 
sample of travel on a trans- 
Atlantic liner. 

The next development in 
the cruise business was the 


adaptation of the week-end 
idea to longer cruises. Thus 
were created the week and 
two-week journeys to the 


North or to the West 
Indies. 

Last year, for instance, 
the week cruise was ex- 
ceedingly popular. This 
year we believed that the 
public was ready for a 
longer cruise provided it could be 
given at a rock-bottom price. For 
that reason we withdrew the Maure- 
tania from its regular service, 
painted it white—to anyone steeped 
in trans-Atlantic tradition, this was 
a revolutionary step—and offered 
five 12\%4-day cruises at a cost of 
$125 up. What we were giving 
was a two-weeks’ vacation on a 
blue-ribbon ship at a cost of $10 a 
day. 

In addition to that, we are also 
advertising three cruises on the 
Franconia, two to the North and 
one to the South 
trips over holidays on other ships. 
For instance, the Aquitania sailed 
on a Fourth of July cruise to Nova 
Scotia. 

We have felt, however, that our 
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advertising job has two important 
phases with a third phase tied up 
to the second. 

The first phase is the building of 
prestige for the line. The second 
is selling definite cruises and the 
third is following up on the in- 
quiries that result from our efforts 














and week-end - 


Newspaper advertising, in theme and by use of 


coupon, aims at direct inquiries 


under the second phase of our job. 

This year our prestige advertis- 
ing consisted of a series of spreads 
in magazines. The copy in each of 
these spreads was signed by some 
individual such as Captain Bob 
Bartlett, William McFee, Captain 
S. G. S. McNeil, former captain of 
the Mauretania and Berengaria and 
the Aquitania, and Admiral Sir 
Reginald Hall. 

These men in the copy, which 
was short, talked about the Cunard 
Line. In our illustrations we en- 
deavored to show various phases of 
the operation of a steamship. We 
showed officers on the bridge, we 
told about the radio room, we pic- 
tured a general inspection, we told 
how our new boats were tested in 
miniature, we pictured interesting 
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people who traveled on the Cunard 
Line. 

Not one of these spreads had 
less than five illustrations and in 
most cases these pictures were un- 
related except as showing various 
phases of the dependable service 
of which our company is proud. 

This was purely prestige-build- 
ing advertising. We did not ex- 
pect many inquiries from it. What 
we did want to build was an atmos- 
phere of dependability the while 
we were injecting some of the lure 
that always goes with a steamship. 

When it came to building direct 
bids for inquiries we used news- 
papers. Here we talk about our 
individual ships and our individual 
cruises. In our cruise advertising 
we run coupons and we expect 
people to mail these coupons to 
our office or bring them in. In 
this advertising we not only sell 
the travel idea but capitalize on the 
prestige we have built for the 
Cunard name with consistent ad- 
vertising over a period of years. It 
is at one and the same time follow- 
up advertising on our prestige copy 
and selling advertising on our 
cruises. 

“Go places—see things,” the 
headline of one of our advertise- 
ments, is the theme of our news- 
paper campaign. We show pretty 
girls, quite obviously enjoying 
themselves. We talk about the 
sights to be seen and the luxury of 
traveling on our line. We mention 
individual ships and play up the 
various entertainment features of- 
fered on these ships. 

It is direct-selling copy and it 
has produced inquiries, plenty of 
them. The final phase of our ad- 
vertising is the follow-up which we 
do by special folders. 

f we get a mail inquiry from 
one of our newspaper advertise- 
ments we send the inquirer an 
elaborate folder describing the par- 
ticular cruise in which he is inter- 


+ 


Memphis Papers Consolidated 

The Memphis, Tenn., Evening Appeal 
has been consolidated with the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. The two papers will 
hereafter be printed as one and con- 
fined exclusively to the morning and 
Sunday field, according to James Ham- 
mond, Jr., publisher. 
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ested. These folders are done in 
color, open up to broadside size and 
treat every phase of what we have 
to offer; the ship, the sights to be 
seen, cuisine, accommodations, en- 
tertainment, and the pleasure of 
an ocean voyage. 

We follow up our advertising 
by special mailings to travel agents. 
The agents really are our dealers. 
They, of course, get supplies of all 
our folders but, in addition, we 
send them specially printed copies 
of our newspaper advertising and 
reprints of our magazine spreads. 
We feel that it is important to 
show these agents what we are 
doing to build more business for 
them and, in turn, help them build 
more business for us. 

There is only one thing static 
about steamship advertising today 
and that is change. The public, 
particularly the traveling public, is 
subject to its fads and the particu- 
lar form of travel that is popular 
this year may not be popular next 
year. 

A steamship advertiser, there- 
fore, has two choices: he can fol- 
low fads or he can make them. We 
believe that the most productive 
choice is to try to be a year ahead 
of the public in plans and thereby 
to make the fads. 

It is interesting that during the 
last several years, when, due to 
economic conditions, travel to 
Europe has been cut down almost 
to the bone, our company has been 
able to keep passenger revenue 
from scraping on the bottom by 
means of its well-aimed cruise ad- 
vertising. 

Throughout the years, however, 
we have consistently followed the 
policy of a three-phase program: 
The first phase, building prestige 
for the line, the second phase, go- 
ing directly after business by sell- 
ing travelers certain ports of call, 
and the third phase, our direct 
mail and folder follow-up. 


+ 


Tilling Starts Own Service 

William A. Tilling, who has been in 
the window display business in Houston 
and Dallas, Tex., has started his own 
display and circular and sample distribut- 
ing business at Watertown, N. Y., under 
the name of the William Tilling Display 
Service. 
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NOW—LONGER LIFE, 





Every Issue of Redbook Every 
Month Brings the Family a 
Magazine Value Like This... 


Not a novelette, not a long short 
story, but a complete novel—a $2.00 
bookstore value — is now printed in 
Redbook each month. And Red- 
book’s regular fiction and editorial 
features are retained. The first of 
these new full-length novels, com- 
plete in the August issue, is the swift, 
absorbing adventure tale, * Tiger 
Island,”’ by Gouverneur Morris. 





THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS BEHIND EVERY 
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FE,;MORE READERS, FOR 
YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


SS 


WOMAN WHO BUYS 


Why this extra value for the readers 
of Redbook means extra value 
for the advertiser 


Redbook now introduces a dramatic 
change in general magazine publishing! 
A new, complete, book-length novel by a 
famous author is now printed and bound 
with the rest of the magazine each month. 
This is in addition to the regular serials, 
short stories, articles, and departments. 
Already of vital interest to men and 
women readers alike, Redbook now gains 
added strength. This plus value gives Red- 
book decidedly longer life on the living- 
room table, greater reader interest, bigger 
value for the money, insuring still better 
results for the advertisers on its pages. 
Redbook’s rates have not increased. In 
fact, they are less than before. And you 
can tell your story in Redbook to wives and 
husbands for 30% less than it costs to 
reach women alone through one-sex media. 
Use the new Redbook and save 30%. 
Sell the family and you sell all. Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York City. 


: he HeCU 
REDBOOK 


THE MAGATINE US A BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL 





If Advertisers Must Fight 


Why Don’t They Protect Themselves Against Looking Ridiculous? 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please send us any references you may 
have to articles | covering the subject of 
“fighting copy,” or advertising that 
makes direct or indirect statements re- 
garding the merit of the advertiser’s 
type of product as compared with other 
~~ that compete for the same market. 

e are }familiar, of course, with the 
“Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet” 
precedent, but believe there must be 
other campaigns that er a similar 
principle. 

If you quote this letter, please do not 
reveal its source. 


RECEDENTS there are, in 

plenty! A history of advertising 
would tell more war-stories than 
ever were swapped at a G. A. R. 
encampment. In advertising space 
there have been wars over soap, 
wars over shoes, wars over auto- 
mobiles, wars over tires, wars over 
gasoline, wars over most of the 
products that manufacturers pro- 
duce and sell. 

And in advertising discussion 
there have been wars and _ skir- 
mishes over advertising wars. 
Spokesmen of advertising have 
condemned “knocking copy”; and 
advertisers whose copy has come 
under suspicion have risen to an- 
swer, saying: “Competition is no 
pink tea! If it seems that our ad- 
vertising speaks too frankly, then 
perhaps the answer lies in the fact 
that we are honest enough to say 
openly the same sort of things that 
the representatives of other con- 
cerns, through trade channels, are 
darkly whispering.” 

And the fight goes on. 

It would be interesting to trace 
out the relationship between adver- 
tising tone and business condition. 
For a period of, say, ten years and 
by some blending of the processes 
of literary analysis and psycholog- 
ical sleuthing, the researcher 
would plot a curve to represent, 
for all advertising, the intensity of 
what might be called blood-in-the- 
eye purpose. That curve, then, he 
would superimpose upon a curve 
representing, for the same period, 
the mountains and valleys of busi- 
ness volume. And finally he’d ex- 
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amine the two to see what he could 
see. Possibly he’d be surprised. 

ffhand, it might be assumed 
that, because competition is milder 
in booms and fiercer in depressions, 
the two curves would “cancel” each 
other—that is, that the peaks of 
A would rise above the valleys of 
B, and the peaks of B above the 
valleys of A. 

But offhand again, and in the 
absence of any such test, we ven- 
ture the guess that the plotter 
would find no such thing. If we 
may judge by the extent to which 
the matter was discussed in our 
own columns, then the actors of 
overt acts were just as belligerently 
busy in, say, 1928 as they were 
in 1932. 

In competitive copy there are, of 
course, shades and variants and 
gradations. Our questioner men- 
tions the precedent of “Reach for 
a Lucky instead of a sweet.” Here 
was an instance in which a single 
manufacturer in one _ industry 
trained his guns at all the manu- 
facturers in another industry. 


Incident of the Trucks 
and the Railroads 


Another broad-scale precedent, 
of earlier vintage, was the scrap 
between the commercial automotive 
industry and the railroads. That 
one was ignited by a manufacturer 
of tires, who thought up the slogan, 
“Ship by Truck,” and passed it on 
to the truck makers, who, as did 
the tire maker, promptly plumped 
the phrase into their advertising. 

Then something interesting hap- 
pened. In effect, the railroads said 
to the tire men and the truck men: 
“Do you mean this? Is it a fight 
you want?” And the sloganeers, 
having thought the matter over 
more deliberately, amended and 
lengthened their slogan to read: 
“Ship by Truck for Short Hauls.” 

Yes, there have been plenty of 
precedents. Some of them have 
been subtle, and some have been 
slam-bang. Some of them, rather 
obviously, have arisen from a de- 
sire to sharp-shoot, and some from 
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an earnest intention to blast oppo- 
sition across the horizon. In more 
than one of them you can read 
outraged feelings; you can almost 
hear the president say: “Those 
guys have been getting away with 
that long enough. Now give ‘em 
both barrels!” Circumstances have 
altered all the cases. 

Yet through all the precedents 
runs a bright, thin line of deduc- 
tion. In each instance, after the 
smoke has cleared, you can see it 
plainly. 

Rather often, “fighting copy” 
back-fires. Too often it forgets that 
the purpose of advertising is not 
to make the competitors squirm 
and blush, but to sell the adver- 
tiser’s goods. Too often it be- 
smirches the name and the long-pull 
reputation of him who uses it. 

And too often, finally, it over- 
looks a fact that no advertiser 
ought dare to overlook; and that 
fact is that although advertising 
itself generally must be solemn, 
most of its readers like to laugh. 
And from the advertiser’s point of 
view, some of them are just per- 
verse enough to laugh when he, 
himself, is most serious. Unfortu- 
nately for the advertiser, they per- 
sist in recognizing the ridiculous. 

Not too critically—for we ap- 
preciate the limitations that were 
imposed upon the combatants—we 
cite the most recent, broad-scale 
precedent to come to public atten- 
tion. It was the battle that was 
touched off, when the Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation released to pro- 
ducers and distributors, all at the 
same time, its “Compound Q” for 
treating “regular” gas and giving 
it some of the qualities of premium- 

— 


Adds Two Accounts 


The advertising accounts of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
Chicago, and the Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany, Waukegan, IIl., are now handled 
by Earle Ludgin, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. 


Edits “Canadian Business” 


D. L. Morrell has been appointed 
editor of Canadian Business, Montreal, 
published by the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. He was formerly assistant sec- 
retary and fills the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of Hambley White. 
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priced, anti-knock gasoline. 

Each of the advertisers knew 
that he was starting on even terms 
with all the others; yet each—with 
here and there a level-headed ex- 
ception—straightway exploded with 
challenges and gauntlets and swords 
and superlatives. One advertiser 
challenged. Another frantically ac- 
cepted. And, although we know of 
no other challenges that were forth- 
coming, the first-instance accepter 
has been accepting new ones, seem- 
ingly, every week. Maybe we have 
here a case of challenge-complex. 

In all humility, and merely with 
the thought of being helpful, we 
offer this suggestion: If advertisers 
must fight in print, and if they 
must incur the risk of being un- 
consciously comical, why in the 
name of common sense don’t they 
obviate that risk by anticipating 
and disarming the chuckles with 
at least a glint of humor in the 
copy, itself? 

Broadly speaking, we don’t like 
to see advertisers fight. On the 
ticklish ground of humor in ad- 
vertising we have learned to tread 
cautiously. 

But there is one fight that we'd 
enjoy watching. We'd even help 
promote it. We've picked the casus 
belli, and we've selected the oppon- 
ents. The issue would be a prod- 
uct that both sides make and sell— 
country sausage. 

In this corner, Fortnum and 
Mason, of London and New York. 
And in that corner, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Chet Shafer, of Three 
Rivers, Michigan, sausage maker, 
and Grand Diapason of the Guild 
of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Grinnell. Changes Name 


The Grinnell Washing Machine oe 
poration, Grinnell, Iowa, has chan its 
name to the Grinnell Electrical _ 
facturing Company. The change follows 
the company’s addition of a number of 
electrical appliances to its line. 


Leases Tennessee Paper 


The Herald-Democrat Publishing Com- 
pany, Trenton, Tenn., publisher of the 
Daily Bulletin, has leased the paper to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Miller. Charles E. 
Smith, former owner and manager, has 
resigned on account of ill health. 
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America’s GreatestS 








The SOUTHERN California Market 


Only New York and Chicago exceeded Los Angele 
in total volume of retail business during 1932. 
In April and May of this year this market again went 
forward. 
With the City of Los Angeles as its center, all the 
surrounding territory made sharp trade recoveries. 
Last year's Department Store figures were bettered by 
FOR HOME 6.5%—certainly a great performance for this period. 
New Car sales for Southern California show an in- 
DECORATION crease of 84% in May. 

The Beverly Hills Nur- Get into the Examiner. . . the newspaper with the 
series, in the heart of wealth largest home delivered circulation in Southern California 
and fashion, closed 600 in- the newspaper thet carries more general display 
dividual twensections from advertising linage in its combined daily and Sunday 
one single advertisement editions than any other Los Angeles paper. 
qeunpes The Los -_ If you are interested in reaching the home ask the 
Angeles aS.. Boone Man about Prudence Penny. 


OTHE _ TO PR 


“Sales Master of America's Third Retail Market’ 


c(t EXAMINER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


Chicago Rochester Cleveland Detroit Bosiool 4 tiant 
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The NORTHERN California Market 


A SELL-OUT! 


Granat Bros., one of San 
Francisco's largest jewelr 
stores, sold over 400 Wal- 
tham Watches at $21 each, 
from a single advertisement 
appearing exclusively in 
The San Francisco Examiner. 


Northern California business is definitely better. 

Passenger Car and Truck sales during the month of 
May increased greatly over last year. 

In the same month San Francisco’s Department Stores 
showed a gain of 9.2% in sales volume—a gain shared 
by the balance of Northern California. People are spend- 
ing more money. 

For 38 years The San Francisco Examiner has led all 
Northern California newspapers in combined daily and 
Sunday advertising linage . . . it has the largest total circu- 
lation in Northern California and the largest circulation 
in the whole City and Suburban area of San Francisco. 

What is your sales problem in Northern California? 
Could you use pertinent facts and figures? Could the 
service of trained marketing men be helpful to you? If 
you want to get into the homes of Northern California 
wouldn't Prudence Penny be helpful? 

Ask the Boone Man, he has all the details 


SERRE i SRS A a 


“(0 
w"EX AMINER 


we “‘Dominating Sales Influence of Northern California‘ 


‘ 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


Atlanta Seattle 


Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 











[A BLESSED EVENT FOR MOTORISTS — 4 Gimong | 
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New Copy Theme for New Gas 


Cote challenge has 
not lent much individuality to 
the advertising of gasoline pro- 
ducers in introducing several new 
anti-knock products. The Gilmore 
Oil Company, Los Angeles, has 
found the solution in a happy com- 
bination of teaser, cartoon and an- 
nouncement copy. ‘ 

Of varying size, large space in 
California newspapers carried a 
comic strip, headed “A Blessed 
Event for Motorists,” with apolo- 
gies to Winchell, of course. True 
to what is considered one of the 
requisites in cartoon art, the comic 
strip let action sequence tell the 
story. 


Unlike most teaser copy, the 


+ 
Heads Springfield Club 


Charles E. Freeman, Springfield Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company, has been 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of Springfield, Mass. Vice-presidents 
elected are: Edson E. Dunbar, Crocker- 
McElwain Company, and John R. 
Whitney, Whitney-Anderson Paper Com- 
pany. Other officers are: Secretary, 
Bertha L. Siegel, Better Letter Service; 
assistant secretary, Samuel Pace, Strath- 
more Paper Company, and, treasurer, 
Arthur hitbeck, Whitbeck, Inc. 

The following are the new directors: 
Mathilda E. Farber, Ruth E. Sisson, 
Mary Knowles, A. . Matthews, Dr. 
H. M. Gilbert, Lawrence M. O’Connell, 
and William F. Rooney. 


Outdoor Group to Meet 


The semi-annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Outdoor Association will be held 
at the Americus Hotel, Allentown, Pa., 
July 10 and 11. 


Joins Reiss Advertising 


Stuart G. Arnold, formerly with 
Stirling Press, Inc., has joined Reiss 
Advertising, New York, as an account 
executive. 


name of the advertiser was men- 
tioned first in the place where one 
usually looks for the name of the 
cartoonist and, second, in the last 
square which read “It is here— 
Read! Earl Gilmore’s statement in 
tomorrow’s newspapers. 

The announcement which fol- 
lowed appeared under the same 
caption as the teaser copy. Over 
the shoulders of a man and wo- 
man, one joined them in reading a 
full-page advertisement in the 
“Daily Newspaper.” This was in 
the form of a signed statement by 
Mr. Gilmore and his picture. 

Text told of the introduction of 
his company’s new Fortified Red 
Lion Gasoline. 


— 


Japanese Crabmeat in New 
. ° 
Campaign 
A new advertising campaign has been 
released by the Japan Canned Crab 
Packers & Exporters Association in news- 
papers to win a wider use of Japanese 
Deep-Sea Crabmeat during summer 
months. In devoting a good part of their 
new campaign to the summer possibili- 
ties, the association reports, it feels it is 
not only taking advantage of seasonal 
consumption but is paving the way for 
an increased number of year-round users. 
The campaign is appearing in those cities 
where Japanese Deep-Sea Crabmeat en- 
joys its greatest distribution. 


Bates Agency Elects Goe 

Theodore J. Goe has been elected a 
director and vice-president of Charles 
Austin Bates, Inc., New York agency. 
John J. Schwed is now secretary and 
treasurer, continuing also as space 
buyer. Mr. Goe has recently served as 
marketing counsel to a number of con- 
cerns. 


Hatton with Galvanotype 
J. R. Hatton, who has been with the 
Walker wipe tg Corporation for the 
last eleven years, has joined the Galvano- 
type Engraving Company, New York. 
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Industrial Advertisers Unanimous 
for Capper Bill 


With Business Improving, Convention Says, Federal Regulation Is 
Essential in Recovery Program 


N a convention notable for its 

sober address to industrial ad- 
vertising’s responsibility in the new 
business order, the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association 
last week registered, by unanimous 
vote, complete endorsement of the 
pending Capper Bill. 

The resolution, declaring a desire 
to co-operate with the President’s 
movement for regulation of indus- 
try from within, points out that 
this bill, based on the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute, is essential for 
the control and punishment of the 
small minority of business which 
has not adhered to the principle 
of truth in advertising. 

The spirit of this Chicago meet- 
ing was set, in part, by the fact 
that industrial America is surging 
unmistakably upward from _ its 
four-year stagnant depths. 

“We are running at 100 per cent 
capacity.” 

“Our production is now 300 per 
cent above two months ago.” 

These and many other bits of 
testimony from both on and off the 
convention rostrum flavored the 
occasion with an unaccustomed 
cheer. Supplementing this, how- 
ever, was a wholesome determina- 
tion to make the lessons of the 
depression mean something as a 
guide to new efficiency in the indus- 
trial marketing process. Conse- 
quently, the order of the three 
days was not Pollyana celebra- 
tion, but factual consideration of 
the problems of conditions to be 
met under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, of co-ordinating 
marketing effort, of closer ap- 
praisal of advertising media and of 
practical marketing technique. 

As was no more than natural, 
the whole subject of industrial 
regulation as it may apply to the 
distribution of machinery, main- 
tenance equipment and materials 
was the bold red thread running 
through the fabric of convention 


discussions, And the prospective 
developments under the Recovery 
Act were uniformly interpreted in 
terms of both opportunity and 
challenge to industrial advertising. 

Forrest U. Webster, the retiring 
president, summed the prospect up 
as simply this: “The companies 
that will survive under the new 
conditions will be those that will 
prove themselves able to do a sell- 
ing job without price as an incen- 
tive.” 

Then W. L. Rickard, president 
of Rickard & Company, came along 
and in his keynote address noted 
another index to an enlarged im- 
portance of well directed and in- 
telligent marketing methods. 

“It is necessary to realize that 
the industrial market today is not 
the same as that of the twenties,” 
he said. “Industrial markets are, 
after all, men. And a vast number 
of new men have entered industrial 
management’s picture in these last 
few years. It would be dangerous 
to assume that they know about 
your product. New contacts must 
be made and made quickly, and as 
a swift and economical means of 
making them advertising has a 
greater opportunity than ever 
before.” 


Co-ordinating the Entire 
Marketing Function 


The need for co-ordinating the 
entire marketing function was in 
the spotlight a good bit of the 
time, being stressed as both a duty 
of and opportunity for the indus- 
trial advertising executive. As 
Bennett Chapple, vice-president of 
the American Rolling Mills Com- 
pany, sees it: “As advertising men 
we ought to think not only in terms 
of the page in a business-paper or 
getting out a catalog once a year, 
but also as creative men interested 
in every angle of the business that 
may open new market possibilities 
and enable our companies to meet 
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J} MILLION 


Whether you sell food or fashions, rouge or refrigera- 
tors, you seek only two of the three living generations — 
when your course is sagely charted. 







The forward-looking mother and the ardent young 
woman, soon to be married — these are the ones whose 
minds and purses are open. In ourlater years, our habits 
are fixed, our wants less urgent, our dollars less mobile. 







How, then, can you best reach this world of alert wo- 
men — today’s market and tomorrow's; not yesterday's? 





For more than six years, Delineator has directed its ed- 
itorial appeal to the modern interests of the young-mind- 
ed woman, and with the following significant results . . . 






Delineator has a greater proportion of readers between 
the ages of 18 and 45 than any of the other five women’s 
magazines. Delineator has a smaller proportion of 
readers older than 45, and a still smaller percentage of 
those over 55, than any of the other five women's maga- 
zines. 
We would like to give you the facts in detail; they 
should interest you. 


L INEATOR 
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changing conditions as they arise.” 
Allan Brown, advertising man- 
ager of the Bakelite Corporation, 
demonstrated that product research 
is an important realm in which the 
advertising man may do well to 
exert a co-ordinating influence. 
The convention saw important 


H. F. Barrows, New President, N.I.A.A. 


progress in two association projects 
calculated to make possible greater 


accuracy in appraising business- 
paper values. As was described in 
Printers’ INK last week, these re- 
late to securing of more detailed 
information on circulation state- 
ments, both audited and: unaudited, 
and to establishing a standard form 
whereon publishers will set down 
information to serve in making 
qualitative analysis of intangible 
publication values. Reviewed: by 
the membership at the final session, 
the two proposals next proceed to 
negotiations with publishers’ groups. 

It was announced that Chauncey 
Williams, Sweet's Industrial Cata- 
logs, and Col. W. T. Chevalier, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
have been appointed to represent 
the Associated Business Papers in 
these negotiations. E. R. Shaw, 
Power Plant Engineering, and 
Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, will represent the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
F. H. Johnson, Johnson Publishing 
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Company, and H. S. Irving, Irving- 
Cloud Publishing Company, will 
represent Controlled Circulation 
Audits. 

These groups have all approved 
the proposals in principle, and 
C. C. A. is already committed to 
going ahead with the plan. H. von 
P. Thomas, chairman of the pub- 
lishers’ statement committee, and 
F. O. Wyse, chairman of the ad- 
vertising rate committee, will repre- 
sent the N.I.A.A. in the discussions. 

The association staged its cus- 
tomary exhibit of industrial adver- 
tising. Engineered by Milo E. 
Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, the project was one of the 
most successful to date, both in 
point of quality and number of en- 
tries; 150 panels were entered, 
as compared with 137 last year. 


Awards in Seven 
Classifications 


Awards for excellence of éxecu- 
tion in material shown in each of 
seven classifications went to these 
organizations : 

Machinery: Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Co. ; Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany ; Whiting Corporation. 

Metals: John Roebling’s Sons 
Company; New Jersey Zinc Co.; 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Tools & Equipment: Ahlberg 
Bearing Co.; General Electric Co. ; 
James R. Kearney Corp. 

Power Plant Equipment: Jenkins 
Bros.; Republic Flow Meters Co.; 
Crane Company. 

Materials: Jos. T. Ryerson & 
Sons Co.; National Carbon Co.; 
Bakelite Corporation. 

Service: Troy Laundry Machin- 
ery Co.; Dill & Collins Co.; 
N.LA.A. 

Associate Members: McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.; Fensholt 
Company; E. F. Schmidt Printing 
Co. 

Members of the jury of awards 
were: Fred G. Berling, The 
Lunkenheimer Company, chairman ; 
W. R. Kort Kamp, Dill & Collins 
Co.; H. L. Delander, Crane Com- 
pany; W. H. Evans, Evans As- 
sociates; F. L. Johnson, Johnson 
Publishing Co.; and, ex officio, 
Mr. Smith. 

H, F. Barrows, advertising man- 
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ager of the Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Company, Chicago, was 
elected president of the association. 

Gregory H. Starbuck, General 
Electric Company, is the new first 
vice-president. R. Davison, New 
Jersey Zinc Company, and J. R. 
Kearney, Jr., J. R. Kearney Cor- 
poration, were elected second and 
third vice-presidents, respectively. 
Allan Beach, Littleford Bros. 
Company, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 

New directors representing the 
local chapters are: Chicago: Milo 
E. Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, and W. I. Brockson, Steel 
Sales Corporation. Cincinnati: 
William McFee, American Rolling 
Mills Company, and Fred G. Berl- 
ing, The Lunkenheimer Company. 
Milwaukee: Leonard Niessen, Cut- 


+. 


State Orders Assessment for 


Milk Advertising 


A new clause designed to raise money 
from the sale of milk to promote further 
sales through advertising has been added 
to an order fixing the retail price of milk 
in the Milwaukee area at 9 cents a 
quart for July. 

The Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets has ordered that 
both producers and dealers selling milk 
in this market contribute one-half cent 
per hundred pounds on all milk bought 
or sold, except excess milk, to the Mil- 
waukee Dairy Council. The fund so 
raised is to be used for general advertis- 
ng and educational purposes, encouraging 
the consumption of milk and other dairy 
products, consistent with the agreement 
now existing between the members of 
Milwaukee co-operative milk producers 
and the dealers who buy at least 90 per 
cent of the milk bought for resale on 
the Milwaukee market. 


Geyer Merges Two Depart- 


ments 
The Geyer Company, advertising 
agency, at both its Dayton and New York 
offices, has consolidated its research and 
media departments. R. C. Dunkle has 
been appointed space buyer and research 
director at Dayton, while similar duties 
at the New York office have been as- 

sumed by Donald Roselle. 


Lawrence Kelly Starts 


Own Business 
Lawrence Kelly is opening an office in 
New York to serve as sales promotion 
counsel to publishers’ representatives. He 
has been with the media department of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., for the last 
twelve years. 
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ler-Hammer, Inc. and F. O. Wyse, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company. Cleveland : 
G. H. Eddy, Ohio Brass Company, 
and A. Broggini, National Carbon 
Company. New York: George R. 
Holmes, SKF Industries, Inc., and 
Leon H. A. Weaver, The Super- 
heater Company. Philadelphia: 
L. R. Garretson, Leeds & Northrup 
Company and W. R. Kort Kamp, 
Dill & Collins Company. St. Louis: 
C. B. Dietrich, Wagner Electric 
Manufacturing Company, and H. 
von P,. Thomas, Bussmann Man- 
facturing Company. 

Directors representing the mem- 
bership at large are: Don 
Allshouse, Northern Equipment 
Company, and Roger A. Poor, 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation. 
Forrest U. Webster, the retiring 
president, completes the directorate. 


+ 


Newspapers Win News Broad- 
casting Injunction 


Station wosu, New Orleans, has been 
enjoined from broadcasting news taken 
from local newspapers. The injunction 


prevents the use of news taken from the 
papers, for broadcast re, until 
r 


twenty-four hours after its first publica- 
tion, 

The suit, brought by the Times- 
Picayune, Daily States and Item-Tribune, 
charged the station with pirating of 
news gathered by them at great expense, 
and that such news had been used in 
commercial broadcasts without authority. 

The injunction was ordered by Judge 
Walter L. Gleason, of Civil District 
Court. 


Death of C. G. Ashworth 


Clarke Gamble Ashworth, vice-presi- 
dent of Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., Toronto, 
died recently at that city, aged thirty- 
two. He had been with the agency for 
seven years, previously having been with 
the Toronto Globe, and with the London 
Daily Express as Morocco war corre- 
spondent. 


Sheboygan “Press” Advances 

Robert F. Timm, for several months 
advertising representative of the Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., Press in Chicago, has been 
promoted to take charge of national ad- 
vertising for the Press and its radio sta- 
tion WHBL. 


Join Toronto Agency 
_ R. L. Wright and Walter Kiehn have 
joined J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., as members 
of the Toronto staff. Mr. Wright be- 
comes head of the research and survey 
department. Mr. Kiehn is an account 
executive, 





Dual Use Vacuum Packages 


HE development of vacuum 
packing has now invaded the 
spice field as Hanley & Kinsella, 
Inc., of St. Louis bring out the 
vacuum-packed spices shown below. 
Not only is this interesting from 


he ORIGINAL and. O 
a ,.VACUUM PACKED 
SPICES 


ONTAINGR A PERFECT SALT 


display piece shown above which 
explains the various sales features 
of the product. 

In addition, the company is fur- 
nishing window streamers and other 
point-of sale dealer material. 


OR PEPPER 


aT 





-» MEASURING CAP 


the point of view of vacuum pack- 
ing in glass but, also, it has interest 
because of the unusual molded 
covers. 

Each bottle top is made of a 
black molded plastic and is per- 
forated to act as a shaker. On 
the inside are graduations showing 
measurements from a quarter tea- 
spoonful up to two teaspoonsful. 

In order to push the merchandise 
the company is offering dealers the 


+ 
To Publish “The Hog 


” 
Breeder 

The Hog Breeder, a new monthly 
farm and livestock publication, is being 
published by the Standard Swine Pub- 
lications, Chicago, also publishers of the 
Sheep Breeder. P. V. Ewing is the 
publisher of both publications. V. C. 
Anderson, formerly of Standard Farm 
Papers, Inc., Chicago, is advertising 
manager for both magazines. The first 

issue will appear August 1. 


Mrs. Bok Elected Director 

Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
daughter of the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
has been elected a director of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


GINCE 


» KIN 


The company states that the new 
packing will keep spices from dry- 
ing out and going flat. Thus it will 
protect dealers against loss and 
gives the cook a much more satis- 
factory product for use in the 
home. 

In addition, the company points 
out, the attractive glass containers 
serve as shakers for use on the 
table or in the kitchen when the 
original contents have been used up. 


+ 
Long Island Weeklies Sold 


Lloyd C. Griscom has sold the Great 
Neck Record and the Oyster Bay En- 
terprise-Pilot to the newly formed Town- 
ship Press, Inc., which has also acquired 
the Roslyn News. Barklie Henry is 
president of the Township Press, Bron- 
son W. Griscom, vice-president and H. K 
Rabbitt, secretary. 

Bernard S. Cogan, formerly assistant 
account executive with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the group 
of papers. 


Has Cantilever Shoe Account 
The advertising account of Cantilever 


Shoes, New York, has been placed with 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New York. 
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Sell at the Starting Point of 
the Come-back 


Memphis—’ The South's First Market’ 


Do your selling and advertising where it will bring in the 
quickest returns. Marketing strategists agree that the govern- 
ment's outlay of millions for cotton control, the reality of 
the Muscle Shoals Development, the prospect of 15c 
cotton, and the certainty of an already active hardwood 
market, combine to make ‘“Memphisaria’’ the starting point 
of the come-back. 

A lucky break for national advertisers, because here is 
“The South's First Market’ in trading area population, and 
a newspaper—The Commercial Appeal—with proven power 
for doing a complete, economical job for advertisers, local 
and national —and the only newspaper that completely 
covers this vast, enriched market. 


= 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“The Old Reliable’ 
= 


National Representative: The Branham Co. 
New York Chicago Dallas Detroit Atlante St. Louis 
Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 


Cc Owners and Operators of STATION WMC, Radio Market- 
master of the Mid-South. 
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@ The American family, 1933 model, has 
an entirely new economic code—developed 
through a long period of careful buying. 
Today practically every purchase of major 
importance is made only after an informal 
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NOTICE THAT YOU'VE 
INCREASED THE 
ERICAN MAGAZINE 


each member of 

opportunity of 

rence, 
situatiogphasized the im- 
e to adv@ the family unit. 
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YES—WE FEEL THAT 
IT’S THE BEST MEDIUM 
FOR REACHING THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY. 





The effective way to reach this market is 
through THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE— 
edited tointerest every member of the family. 
More than 1,800,000 families—mothers, 
fathers, sons, daughters — find a common 
SEE NEXT PAGE 
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{Continued from preceding page} 
get-together ground in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Here the strategic advertiser of 1933 can economically 
concentrate his sales message before his major market 
without risk of waste or of overlooking any part of that 
market. 
Leaders of 1933 find such an advertising policy more 
effective, more economical than scattering their appeals 
in media with highly specialized readership. 


merican AY Bteavati ve 
ILA the family 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY...NEW YORK 





Asks Special Code for Advertised 
Trade-Marked Goods 


This Manufacturer Makes a Suggestion Designed to Promote Workability 
of Industrial Recovery Act 


By A. Wineburgh 


President, Carbona Products Company 


EFERRING to the National 

Industrial Recovery Act and 
the plans of the associations or so- 
called “Institute” to. adopt codes 
of fair practices embracing an en- 
tire industry, I want to raise the 
question: Can the retailer, and the 
wholesaler, and the manufacturer 
establish a trade code that is all- 
inclusive? 

My answer is that the retailer 
and the wholesaler cannot be fitted 
into any workable code designed to 
include manufacturers. I do not 
believe that a single code could 
possibly take care of the divergent 
interests of these various groups. 

If it were possible to blanket so 
great a field as that of the entire 
drug industry, for example, I do 
not believe the Government would 
have asked the various trades to 
work out their own codes—there 
would be no necessity for estab- 
lishing various codes if it were 
possible to create a blanket code 
doing justice to all. In asking the 
various trade groups to establish a 
code of their own, the Government 
is mindful of the impossibility of 
creating a blanket code, realizing 
that each trade group must govern 
itself. zy 

Unless each division—retailers’ 
division, wholesalers’ division and 
manufacturers’ division—of each 
trade establishes a trade code of its 
own, there is a chance of some 
concerns being obligated to adhere 
to a code that will be impossible to 
follow. 

It is therefore advisable for each 
division of each trade to form a 
trade association to draw up a code 
of its own for the approval of the 
Industrial Recovery Board. While 
all industry is fundamentally the 
same, it is impossible for any two 
divisions of a trade to be gov- 
erned by exactly the same pro- 
cedure. 


Moreover, there are factors that 
control manufacturers of adver- 
tised trade-marked products that 
are different from those of manu- 
facturers of similar goods used for 
the same purpose and sold as un- 
identified commodities. 

There is danger, in the case of 
an association or “trade institute,” 
(including a large number of re- 
tailers and wholesalers, as well as 
manufacturers), that a code may 
be adopted that might work to the 
great disadvantage of the manufac- 
turers included under the same 
code, particularly the manufac- 
turers of advertised trade-marked 
products. 

The advertised trade-mark field 
must create a code of its own, and 
I am not so sure but that it will 
be necessary to have separate codes 
for the several divisions included 
among the trade-marked products 
sold through the various trades, 
each with a different code that 
cannot be applied generally to all 
the highly specialized businesses in 
the advertised trade-marked prod- 
uct field. I do not believe it possible 
to blanket so great a field as that 
of all the manufacturers of all 
advertised trade-marked products, 
embracing the drug, grocery, hard- 
ware, housefurnishing, department 
store, and other trades. 


Codes for Different 
Divisions 

The advertised trade-marked 
product industry must be preserved 
and workable codes established for 
the different divisions of this in- 
dustry, independent of other com- 
modities distributed at the same 
point of sale or through the same 
channels. 

Advertised trade-marked prod- 
ucts make possible the wide circu- 
lation of newspapers, magazines 
and other media, that play so vital 
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a part in the lives of the people of 
the nation, from the standpoint of 
information, entertainment and 
in the creation of lucrative em- 
ployment. 

The existence of advertised 
trade-marked products makes it 
possible to purchase such products 
nationally, insuring uniform qual- 
ity, upon which consumers have 
learned to depend, and for which 
= A ~. willing to pay. 

advertised trade-marked 
‘inten manufacturers’ expense of 
distributing and selling includes 
the item of advertising, which must 
be flexible and for which an ade- 
quate margin of profit must be 
allowed. 

However, the distributing and 
selling of goods similar to the ad- 
vertised trade-marked products, re- 
quires more effort and more ex- 
pense on the part of the retailer 
and wholesaler, and these expenses 
do not exist when he sells adver- 
tised trade-marked products. 

There can be no denial of the 
fact that the retailer and the whole- 
saler, for the services which they 


render, must obtain a larger profit 
on the general run of goods han- 
dled by them than it is possible for 
the advertised trade-marked prod- 
ucts manufacturers to give them. 

If I were a retailer or a whole- 


saler, I would exert my efforts 
toward selling such commodities as 
would in my judgment satisfy the 
customer and yield me the greatest 
profit, and I would not sell adver- 
tised trade-marked products with 
their smaller margins of profit, un- 
less I found that this was justified 
because the steady demand already 
established would enable me to 
sell a greater volume of these 
products, with a minimum of sell- 
ing expense. 

I am aware of the arguments 
that can be presented on both sides 
of this question, and I yield to the 
contention of the retailer and 

+ 

George Bijur Joins Macy’s 

George Bijur has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of Bonwit Teller & Com- 
pany, New York, to pooume assistant 
publicity director of R. Macy & Com- 
pany, Inc., New yea Monroe Green 
has been apnointed advertising manager 
of Macy’s. Mr. Green has acting in 
the capacity of advertising manager for 
some time. 
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wholesaler that there is a smaller 
margin of profit in handling ad- 
vertised trade-marked products. 
But I am also mindful of the 
position of the manufacturer of 
advertised trade-marked products, 
who knows that because of the 
dealers’ quick turnover, easier sell- 
ing and- handling of these products, 
the same overhead is not incurred 
as in the case of selling unadver- 
tised similar products. 

The idea I am _ particularly 
endeavoring to convey is the necess- 
ity for a code drawn up especially 
for the manufacturers of advertised 
trade-marked articles, to take care 
of the problems with which the 
advertised trade-mark manufac- 
turer is confronted. It is absolutely 
necessary to give special considera- 
tion to advertised trade-marked 
product manufacturers, who are 
not easily fitted in with the business 
policies of the retailers and whole- 
salers in the various trades through 
which their products are sold. 

Any attempt to establish a work- 
able code at a combined meeting of 
the various divisions of any indus- 
try—retailer, wholesaler and man- 
ufacturer—whether it be in the 
drug trade, grocery trade, or the 
many other trades through which 
advertised trade-marked products 
are sold, would surely conflict with 
the varying usages in connection 
with prices, quantities, discounts, 
deliveries, and so on ad infinitum, 
that are prevalent among the va- 
rious businesses in the advertised 
trade-marked product industry. 

To crystallize and further clarify 
my proposal, I suggest that manu- 
facturers of advertised trade- 
marked products in the various 
lines be set up as units of industry 
requiring codes of their own, inde- 
pendent of the general classification 
under which they might otherwise 
be included from the standpoint of 
their channels of distribution or 
type of product. 

+ 
Heads Red Top Post Sales 


Arthur W. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Red Top 
Steel Post Company, Chicago. He has 
been with the company for the last ten 
years and has been assistant sales man- 
ager since 1927. He succeeds Luther H. 
Atkinson, who recently became general 
sales manager of the Wood Conversion 
Company, Cloquet, Minn. 





Hemoglobins 


NTO the beer advertising and 

publicity picture now come 
“hemoglobins.” It seems that beer 
doesn’t cause fat, only these things 
which sound like goblins. A pub- 
licity man has told all who are 
willing to listen that an eighteen- 
day test was made on ten girls of 
the Radio City Music Hall chorus. 
The committee, so the publicity 
man says, was headed by Pierre 
Nuyttens, distinguished portrait 
painter, and included a physician 
and a dietary consultant to motion 
picture stars. 

It seems that each of these 
beautiful blondes and_ brunettes 
drank no less than three bottles of 
beer per day “in addition to her 
normal diet and was daily weighed, 
measured and examined as to blood 
pressure, hemoglobins and other 
health factors.” 

One of the ladies of the class 
turned out to be a traitor. She 
gained a quarter of a pound of 
weight, but note the publicity man’s 
skill: She is “still below the health- 
ful weight for her age and height.” 
But another girl who was over- 
weight lost 8% pounds, and the 
doctor, working presumably for the 
publicity agent, said that the dis- 


+ 


Utility Group Elects 

Midland United 
Co., Chicago, was re-elected president of 
the Public Utilities Advertising Associa- 


E. Frank Gardiner, 


tion at its annual meeting at Grand 
Rapids. Henry Obermeyer, Consolidated 
Gas Co., New York, was re-elected first 
vice-president. 

Other officers elected are: J. R. Per- 
shall, Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, Chicago, second vice-president; 
Donald D. Parry, Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, third 
vice-president; Eric W. Swift, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, secretary, 
and treasurer, Howard F. Weeks, Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of New York. 

Directors elected to serve three years: 
William Culver, Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago; A. G. Whidden, Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Pine Bluffs, Ark., 
and E, K. Hartzell, Lake Shore Electric 
Railway Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Leaves Gifford-Wood 


George V. Christie has resigned as 
general sales and advertising manager 
of 24 Gifford-Wood Company, Hudson, 


N. 
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continuance of her habit of con- 
suming sandwiches and sodas be- 
tween meals caused this happy 
development. The lady is quoted 
as saying that beer satisfied her 
hunger and thirst and “made her 
feel better and peppier.” 

But the hemoglobins are the 
things that went up. It seems that 
they improved from 10 to 15 points 
in every one of the somewhat 
anemic young women. The girls, 
according to the “immediate re- 
lease” sent out by the publicity 
man, expressed high gratification 
over the results of their eighteen- 
day period of free beer. 

To be sure that the editor 
wouldn’t think this was just 
boloney, the name of each. girl 
was given in full above the daily 
chart of her weight. 

Alas for the human fallibility 
of even publicity men! Although 
the release told about one girl los- 
ing a quarter of a pound, the chart 
showed no such loss. Eleanor Mc- 
Manus, who came closest started 
at 93% and ended at exactly that 
low weight for a girl of her age, 
because she must have been more 
than a little girl to be in the Radio 
City chorus. 


+ 
Buy Medbury-Ward 


Engraving 


Sefton, Seidel and Farris, Inc., has 
been organized to take over the Medbury- 
Ward Engraving Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
following a receiver’s sale of its assets 
and equipment to S. G. Vrooman, of the 

rinting firm of Vrooman-Fehn, L. G. 
Medbury and Mr. Vrooman will retain 
an interest in the new company. William 
Selton and Fred J. Seidel, two of the men 
in the firm name, have been with the 
company for a number of years. Clarence 
Farris recently resigned as production 
superintendent of the Toledo plant of 
the Jahn & Ollier Company. 


F. W. Rostock Retires 


Frank W. Rostock has retired as 
editor and president of the Cincinnati 
Post, a Scripps-Howard newspaper. He 
will be succeeded by Carl D. Groat, 
formerly editor of the Youngstown Tele- 
gram and former news director of the 
United Press. Mr. Groat will be suc- 
ceeded at Youngstown by Lowell Leake, 
formerly managing editor of the Tele- 
gram. 





A Warning from the Bowery 


[* is always news when a bank 
takes a crack at the speculative 
desire for quick profits which 
leads to so many withdrawals of 
bank funds. In the old days it 
would have been considered heresy 
for banks to suggest that speculat- 
ing in Wall Street was not part of 
the great mgving forces of Amer- 
ica. Yet the Bowery Savings 
Bank has recently handled this 
delicate subject for a hank in a 
Socratic way, asking questions in- 
stead of making statements. In an 
advertisement it asks: 

“Just what is a savings bank’s 
duty in guiding its depositors 
along sound financial lines? Should 
it, for instance, keep pointing out 
the dangers of speculation? Should 
it try to persuade depositors not 
to take chances with money it took 
them a long while to save?” 

Then it goes on to say that some 
people think that a bank should 
tell just what the depositors ought 
to do with their money; others 
think that people have a right to 
speculate and to decide what they 
will do with their own money. 

Then the bank comes out this 
way without any weasel words: 


— 
To Publish Plumbing Paper 


start 
early this month as a semi-monthly news 
and picture tabloid for the plumbing, 


Times-Review will publication 


heating and air conditioning fitlds. It 
is the first of a group to be sponsored 
by Heatherton-Collins-Wolff Publications, 
Inc., 239 West 30th Street, New York. 
Harold <A. Heatherton is _ president; 
Treve H. Collins, vice-president and 
editor, and Harold W. Wolff is trea- 
surer. Charles Heinz, formerly Eastern 
advertising representative of the Plumb- 
yl acid Journal, has joined the sales 
Staff. 


Has Rainbow Rubber Account 


The Rainbow Rubber Company, But- 
ler, Pa., manufacturing fifty Rainbow 
products, has appointed Bermingham, 
Castleman & Pierce, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising. 


Juxto-Display Organized 
Alexander Rice has been elected pres- 
ident of the Juxto-Display Corporation, 
which has been formed with headquarters 
at 67 West 44th Street, New York, to 
create and furnish display features. 


+> 
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“It is hard, of course, to see 
the old signs of quick-money mad- 
ness returning and not try to warn 
against them. Tips are going the 
rounds again—pamphlets on how 
to speculate successfully are being 
featured. Big, quick profits for 
everybody who gets in on the 
ground floor—perhaps. It all 
sounds familiar enough. Others 
feel that if people have forgotten 
so quickly the punishment of re- 
cent years, no words are going to 
have much effect.” 

After pointing out that it cannot 
supervise its depositors’ lives, the 
bank takes the trouble to quote 
President Roosevelt in his last 
radio address when he said, “I do 
not want the people of this coun- 
try to take the foolish course of 
letting this improvement come back 
on another speculative wave .. . 
such a course may bring us im- 
mediate and false prosperity, but 
it will be the kind of prosperity 
that will lead us into another tail- 
spin.” 

This is without doubt a new 
type of bank copy designed to 
mesh closely with a new type of 
banking. 

— 
Tacoma Club Elects 


Ensley M. Liewellyn, advertising 
manager of the John Dower Lumber 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Tacoma, Wash., Advertising Club. 
Other new officers are: Ralph W. Cob- 
lentz, first vice-president; Stanford D. 

mers, second vice-president; George L. 
Foster, secretary-treasurer. The follow- 
ing were elected directors: Willis Gould, 
Lysle Abrahamson, A. Ferguson, E. R. 
Fetterolf, Harold Hagen, Leslie W. 
Tuttle and Edward Jansen. Ralph W. 
Hansen, manager of the Better Business 
Bureau, was appointed bureau represen- 
tative to the club. 


To Represent College Group 

Midwest College Publications, a newly 
organized group, has appointed College 
Publishers’ Representatives, Inc., New 
York and Chicago, as national advertis- 
ing representatives. The group is repre- 
sented on the West Coast by Williams 
& Company. 


Gets Oriental Rug Account 

The Amtorg Trading Corporation has 
appointed Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc.. 
New York, to handle the advertising of 
its oriental rugs. Magazines will be used. 
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“THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


ein DETROIT— 


—things are a lot better. Industrial and retail activity 
has reached a satisfactory point . . . the BEST in years. . . 
people are EARNING and SPENDING. 





—things are better for The DETROIT TIMES, too. 


During the commercial trials and tribulations of the past 
year, merchants in Detroit have found that concentrating 
in one newspaper with but 48% coverage of Detroit proved 
an INADEQUATE policy . . . therefore they have added 
The DETROIT TIMES . . . and many of them have found 
The Detroit Times the BEST RESULT PRODUCER 
in Detroit. 


—that’s why The DETROIT TIMES, during May, 1933, 
GAINED over 100,000 lines of retail advertising, while 
The Detroit News LOST over 100,000 lines ...and in 
June 1933, the same change is reflected . . . The DETROIT 
TIMES GAINS over 175,000 lines of retail copy while 
The Detroit News LOSES almost 100,000 lines. 


—Detroit is a TWO paper market (The Detroit Times 

) but if you can only use ONE medium, 
The DETROIT TIMES offers MAXIMUM advertising 
efficiency and the GREATEST economy. 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





No Progress Yet on Special Code 
for Advertising 


W. W. Fry Issues Call for Co-operation, A.N.P.A. Believes Advertising 
Does Not Come Under Recovery Act 


By C. B. 


IFTY-SIX associations and in- 

dependent companies were in- 
vited last week by Wilfred W. Fry, 
president, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
to draw up a code which “shall 
establish standards tested by time, 
and provide for eliminating un- 
worthy practices from the entire 
advertising industry.” The letter 
of invitation included publishers of 
daily and weekly newspapers and 
of all types of periodicals, adver- 
tising agencies, the printing crafts, 
commercial artists and photog- 
raphers, outdoor, display and spe- 
cialty advertising services, direct 
mail advertising services, radio 
stations and motion picture pro- 
ducers. 

The full text of the letter fol- 
lows: 

“As has undoubtedly been the 
case with you, we have been 
studying The National Industrial 
Recovery Act with great interest. 

“The Act clearly obligates the 
advertising industry and those in- 
dustries affiliated with it to or- 
ganize in accordance with the pri- 
mary purposes of the Act; namely, 
of creating re-employment, short- 
ening the working week, and in- 
creasing wage scales. 

“In the advertising industry, as 
in many others, the chief obstacle, 
in our opinion, to the achievement 
of these much desired ends lies in 
unfair direct and indirect trade 
practices. 

“The provisions expressed in 
Title I, Section 3 of the Act in- 
dicate that the Government will 
co-operate in establishing and en- 
forcing a code under which pub- 
lishers, radio operators, billboard 
owners, advertising businesses and 
all others affiliated with the in- 
dustry may profitably and fairly 
operate. 

“This legislation affords all who 
have stood and wish to stand for 


Larrabee 


honest procedure in advertising, op- 
portunity to co-operate in setting up 
a code with enabling powers, which 
code shall establish standards tested 
by time, and provide for eliminat- 
ing unworthy practices from the 
entire advertising industry. 

“A frank expression from you, 
and through you, from the mem- 
bers of your organization, upon 
this question will be appreciated. 
I shall value your early reply.” 


In a special statement to Print- 
ERS’ Ink, Lincoln B. Palmer, 
general manager, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, indi- 
cates that in spite of Mr. Fry's 
invitation, his influential association 
does not contemplate joining in any 
concerted move to create a special 
advertising code. 

Mr. Palmer says: 

“It seems to be very improbable 
that the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association or any news- 
paper or newspaper organization 
will accept the invitation to join 
with a large group of various 
trades allied with advertising for 
the purpose of formulating a code 
to cover the entire advertising in- 
dustry. 

“We are advised that the busi- 
ness of advertising is conducted on 
a purely local basis, that advertis- 
ing is not an essential of interstate 
commerce; therefore it is a sub- 
ject that does not call for organi- 
zation and preparation of a code 
under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act; this in accordance with 
the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of 
Blumenstock versus the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

“One of the purposes of organiz- 
ing under the act is to gain im- 
munity of prosecution under the 
Anti-Trust laws, which forbid 
agreements to fix prices and to in- 
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crease prices in concert. But even 
if advertising agencies were en- 
gaged in interstate commerce it is 
inconceivable that under present 
conditions, they could contemplate 
increasing the scale of remunera- 
tion. 

“We are advised that advertis- 
ing as such and advertising agencies 
are not called upon to organize un- 
der terms of the act which affects 
only those engaged in interstate 
commerce and advertising and ad- 
vertising agencies are not so en- 
gaged, nor are newspapers, except 
insofar as their publications are 
circulated over State lines.” 

* * * 

It was hoped that with the sub- 
mittal of the Cotton Textile 
Code to the President an end 
would be put to a great many 
rumors. However, business is alive 
with rumors and prophecies of dire 
things that are likely to be hap- 
pening. 

Publishers, particularly, seem to 
be worried about limitations to be 
placed upon advertising and a seri- 
ous curtailment of appropriations. 
All of this worry is in spite of 
the reassurances of both. President 
Roosevelt and General Johnson, 
who have stated openly that ad- 
vertising plays a big part in the 
recovery plan, 

“Advertising is certain to be an 
important factor in the new indus- 
trial relationship established under 
the terms of the Act,” said General 
Johnson in his message to the con- 
vention of the A. F. 
advertising will become more es- 
sential than ever. It will be in a 
position to help the business ex- 
ecutive avoid those wasteful and 
expensive practices in selling which 
so often add needless cost to 
needed products. Good advertis- 
ing is opposed to senseless price 
cutting and to unfair competition. 
These are two business evils which 
we hope to reduce under the new 
plan of business administration.” 

In his statement General Johnson 
recommended that advertising men 
and women study the Act and its 
implications. The frouble today is 
that far too many are not studying 
the Act, but are studying what 
somebody has said somebody else 
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has told them somebody was going 
to put in a code. 
“ee 

Advertising executives cannot 
overlook a few very significant 
facts. 

In the first place, the purpose of 
the Act is to encourage the dis- 
tribution of merchandise and under 
our present structure advertising 
is one of the most potent forces 
to increase distribution. 

In the second place, as PRINTERS’ 
Ink has pointed out, millions of 
dollars that have been diverted into 
illegitimate and costly competitive 
practices will now be available for 
decent, honest and constructive ad- 
vertising. 

Anybody familiar with the appro- 
priation practices of a number of 
companies knows that many things 
have been charged to the advertis- 
ing appropriation that are under 
no possible interpretation legiti- 
mate advertising practices. 

Such senseless statements as 
“price advertising will be elimi- 
nated” show an entire lack of con- 
ception of the purpose of the Act 
and of the contents of such codes 
as deal with advertising. 

Vicious competitive price adver- 
tising will be eliminated and 
should be eliminated. However, 
legitimate price advertising, based 
on a fair profit will not be elimi- 
nated and will be just as important 
a part of national and retail adver- 
tising as it ever was. 

i 

There seems to be a great deal 
of confusion as to just how many 
codes will be prepared within a 
single industry. 

At present, it is the aim of the 
Administration to get at least lim- 
ited codes for important industries 
and then to work out codes for 
smaller groups later. 

Paul S. Willis, president, Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, tells Printers’ INK that 
in the grocery industry plans are 
now being made whereby there 
will be one master code for the 
entire industry. This will apply 
to competitive practices common 
to all units in the industry from 
manufacturer down to retailer. It 
will not include problems indi- 
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Vogue ranks fourth among all magazines 


Vogue ranks first among women’s magazines 


ALL 
MAGAZINES 


THE FIRST TEN 


— 


WOMEN’S 
MAGAZINES 


THE FIRST TEN 


Based on Printers’ Ink 
linage record for first 
six mos. of 1933. 


— 


1 
2. 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 
0 


SlCPNIAV ewe 


. Sat. Eve. Post 


New Yorker 307,152 


. Amer. Weekly 292,996 


285,151 
284,318 
Lad. Home Jour 271,965 


. Collier’s 271,742 
- McCall’s 


Good Housekpg. ............ 246,755 


. W's Home Comp. ........... 242,781 


VOGUE 285,151 
Lad. Home Jour 271,965 


. McCall’s 


Good Housekpg. ............ 246,755 
W’s Home Comp. ........... 242,781 
Harper’s Bazaar 236,946 


. Delineator 167,949 
. True Story 110,808 
. Pict. Review 98,921 
» F SPS ee 82,570 
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continues to dominate 
its field of 


advertising opportunity 


Vogue carried 25% more advertis- 
ing pages than the second magazine in 
the fashion field during the first half 
of 1933. 


In July 1933, Vogue carries over 
50% more pages of advertising than 
the second magazine in this field—the 
largest excess Vogue has shown—thus 


far—this year. 


Year in and year out Vogue MOVES 
MERCHANDISE for its advertisers. This 
alone can account for Vogue’s continued 
dominance of its field, in every kind of 
business weather. 
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vidual to any ‘single group or to 
two or three groups alone. 

In addition to this, it is expected 
that important units in the indus- 
try, such as the wholesale grocers 
and the retail grocers, will prepare 
their own codes in which they will 
subscribe to the master code and 
then take up individual provisions 
as they arrive. 

Furthermore, individual units in 
these groups may have their own 
codes. For instance, the macaroni 
manufacturers may create a code 
of their own in whichethey sub- 
scribe to the master code and then 
take up what individual problems 
the macaroni industry has in their 
own way. It is believed that in 
many cases the smaller codes will 
not be presented at Washington, 
but will function as gentlemen’s 


agreements. 
e ¢ 


After hearings characterized by, 


the obviously sincere efforts of 
manufacturers and labor to get to- 
gether on a fair basis of agree- 
ment the amended textile code was 
finally prepared for submission to 
the President. 

Fireworks of an unpleasant na- 
ture were expected. It was pre- 
dicted that labor would fight 
bitterly against minimum wage 
provisions and that the manufac- 
turers would fight just as vigor- 
ously for them. It was expected 
that there would be a great deal 
of argument over other provisions 
of the code. . 

As a matter of fact, although 
labor is not satisfied wholly with 
the wage and hour provisions of 
the code, it is accepting them on a 
compromise basis. Furthermore, the 
manufacturers made an unexpected 
concession to labor by putting the 
following section into the code: 

“On and after the effective date, 
employers in the cotton textile in- 
dustry shall not employ any minor 
under the age of sixteen years.” 

x* * * 


While it was not expected that 
there would be anything in the 
code relating directly to advertis- 
ing, many marketing executives 
are somewhat disappointed at the 
very limited references to com- 
petitive selling practices. 
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As has been pointed out in 
Printers’ Ink, General Johnson is 
primarily interested in getting men 
back to work and, for the present, 
limited codes dealing with wages 
and hours are going to get first 
attention. It is apparent, however, 
that these limited codes will make 
three provisions for later dis- 
cussion of competitive marketing 
practices. 

Section six of the code as sub- 
mitted to the President lays the 
foundation for a further discus- 
sion of conditions in the textile 
industry by setting up a Cotton 
Textile Industry Committee which 
“may from time to time present 
to the Administrator recommenda- 
tions based on conditions in the 
industry as they may develop from 
time to time which would tend to 
effectuate the operation of the pro- 
visions” of the code. 

Among these recommendations 
are the following, to quote from 
the code: 

5. “Recommendations for the 
making of requirements by the 
Administrator as to practices by 
persons engaged in the cotton tex- 
tile industry as to methods and 
conditions of trading, the naming 
and reporting of prices which may 
be appropriate to avoid discrimi- 
nation, to promote the stabilization 
of the industry, to prevent and 
eliminate unfair and destructive 
competitive prices and practices.” 

“Recommendations for regu- 
lating the disposal of distress 
merchandise in a way to secure 
the’ protection of the owners and 
to promote sound and stable con- 
ditions in the industry.” 

8. “Recommendations for deal- 
ing with any inequalities that may 
otherwise arise to endanger the 
stability of the industry and of 
production and employment.” 

The final paragraph of the code 
says: 

“It is contemplated that from 
time to time supplementary pro- 
visions to this code or additional 
codes will be submitted for the 
approval of the President to pre- 
vent unfair competition in price 
and other unfair and destructive 
competitive practices.” 

Obviously the first purpose of 
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the code as submitted is to get 
men back to work at satisfac- 
tory wages and under satisfactory 
working hours. 
+ . 
One provision of the code which 
has received suprisingly little at- 
tention is one of the recommenda- 
tions to be considered by the 
Cotton Textile Industry Commit- 
tee. It is as follows: 
3. “Recommendations (1) for 
the requirement by the Adminis- 
trator of registration by persons 
engaged in the cotton textile in- 
dustry of their productive ma- 
chinery, (2) for the requirement 
by the Administrator that prior to 
the installation of additional pro- 
ductive machinery by persons en- 
gaged or engaging in the cotton 
textile industry, except for the 
replacement of a similar number 
of existing looms or spindles or to 
bring the operation of existing 
productive machinery into balance, 
such persons shall secure certifi- 
cates that such installation will be 
consistent with effectuating the 
policy of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act during the period of 
the emergency, and (3) for the 
granting or withholding by the 
Administrator of such certificates 
if so required by him.” 
—_ 


Made Publisher Rochester 


“Journal-American”’ 

Dr. Meyer Jacobstein is resigning as 
nresident of the First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Rochester, to become 
publisher of the Rochester Journal- 
American. He will take over his new 
assignment on August 1. Irwin Huber, 
former advertising director of the Balti- 
more News, will remain as assistant to 
Dr. Jacobstein, who is a former Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Thirty- 
eighth New York District. 


De Soto Gives Rowland 


New Duties 
R. M. Rowland, assistant general sales 
manager of the De Soto Motor Corpora- 
tion, roit, in addition, has assumed 
direction of the company’s advertising. 
He will be assisted in his new duties 
by T. G. McCormick. 


Appoint Grey Agency 
The Play-A-Hand Games Compa ~:~ avd 
the Initialator Corporation, both of New 
York, have appointed The Grey Adver- 
tising Service, Inc., to handle their ad- 
vertising. 
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Certain manufacturers of textile 
machinery are slightly disturbed 
over this provision. An attorney 
close to the situation tells Print- 
ers’ Ink, “The effects of this pro- 
vision if adopted will of course 
depend very largely upon adminis- 
tration. It should be administered 
in such a way as to turn the cot- 
ton textile industry into a closed 
guild with each producer held to 
his present share of the market by 
refusing the machinery necessary 
for new or increased production. 

“TI have no reason to believe that 
it has been suggested for any 
such purpose. I am aware that 
there is a condition in some parts 
of the textile industry which has 
caused heavy loss and price cut- 
ting. That is, it is impractical to 
provide machinery to take care of 
small increases and demands. The 
manufacturer either has to get 
along with his present capacity or 
greatly increase it.” 

Probably the Government has no 
idea of limiting seriously the man- 
ufacturer of textile machinery. 
Anyone familiar with the industry 
knows that there is plenty of 
opportunity for increased sales 
through replacement business. 
However, this provision of the code 
will be watched with interest. 


+ + 


H. B. Lewis in Business 
for Himself 


H. Bertram Lewis has opened an of- 
fice at 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 
where he will conduct a publicity and 
direct-mail service. He has been vice- 
president of the Commercial Credit Com- 
pany and, for a number of years, was 
engaged in distribution work in the auto- 
motive field. 


Advanced by Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Sidney D. Schwartz. who has been 
with the New York media department of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed space buyer of the Detroit office. 
H. D. Lavery, formerly with the Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., Daily Argus, has been 
added to the staff of the media depart- 
ment at New York. 








Returns to Memphis Paper 


George Morris has been anpointed 
assistant publisher of the Memphis Com- 
mercial-Appeal, of which he previously 
was editor. He left the paper last July 
and, more recently, has been secretary to 
Governor McAlister. 
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ind new leadership 


1$10 


nation dormant and discouraged 
suddenly comes to life 


NSPIRED by the courage and 
driving force of a new Todor 
btimism flares overnight. A 
at populace, too sy idle and 
tspondent, becomes busy, ac- 
e, happy again. Since Presi- 
nt Roosevelt delivered his 
augural, nearly 2,000,000 men 
ve gone back to work. News, 
g news, epoch making news 
es over the wires. History— 
tal and significant—is in the 
aking. 
To sort that news, assimilate 
remove the chaff from the 
in, and give thoughtful Amer- 
fans significant opinions regard- 
git,is the task set The Literary 
gest. To doit quickly, compre- 
nsively, and with unbiased 


of value in the feverish days 
recovery, is the pledge we make 
pmorethan threemillion readers. 


It is a time for action, for clear 
ision, for a sure, capable hand 
t the helm. A new editor— 
rthur Stimson Draper—relin- 
uishes his post on one of the 
orld’s greatest newspapers and 


lakes command. He adds to his 


aff a group of America’s ablest 
pburnalists. 

Fundamental policies remain 
nchanged. The Literary Digest 
ontinues to quote and publish 
idespread opinion on all sides 


of the day’s news—expertly ed- 
ited—ably presented. But in the 
spirit of the times, original fea- 
tures, mew departments appear, 
edited for the millions of think- 
ing Americans who look to the 
Digest for dependable knowledge 
of the world’s activities. 

The Literary Digest, Ameri- 
ca’s great national news weekly, 
moves on with the nation. 


ecording the Re-Birth of a Nation 





Refill Package for Steady Buyers 


* magazines going to the hotel 
and restaurant field the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation is ad- 
vertising a refill idea which is 
based on quite an unusual package 
idea. 

For luncheon bars the company 
is offering a three-pound package 
of its Old,English Cheese. With 
the first order the restaurant owner 
receives a crock with an attractive 
label. P 

The company then furnishes 
three-pound refills which are 
slipped into this crock as they are 
needed. 

The furnishing of the stone 
crock gives the company excellent 
advertising space on the luncheon 
bar and, at the same time, works 
out to the benefit of the proprietor 
of the bar because it demonstrates 
that he handles recognized adver- 
tised brands. 


+ 


Copy Testing Not an 


Exact Science 
Peptar & Ryan, Inc. 
Advertising 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

That was an able article in your June 
15 issue by D. E. Robinson, summarizing 
the present status of copy-testing methods. 

good deal of the confusion on the 
subject results, I think, from a mistaken 
idea that copy testing can be statistically 
reduced to an exact science, 

r. Robinson makes clear why this is 
impossible, and therefore that while 
sound technique is important, copy test- 
ing must in the long run stand or fall 
on the personal skill shown in the 
interpretation of its results. 


Artuur Coss, Jr., 
Secretary. 


New Account 
to Jimm Daugherty 


S. Riggin & Company, St. Louis, 
makers of wax auto polish and drying wax 
finish for floors, have appointed Jimm 
Daugherty, Inc., of that city, to direct 
their advertising account. 


Plans Two Editions 


Beverage-Merchandising, Los Angeles, 
will hereafter appear in two editions, one 
serving the manufacturing activities of 
Western bottlers, brewers and vintners. 

other, combining Western Malt 
Dealer and Fountain Profits, will deal 
with distribution, jobbing and retailing. 
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Form Perfumery and Cosmetic 


Institute 
The Perfumery and Cosmetics Insti- 
tute has been formed under New York 
laws, sponsor by manufacturers and 
distributors to act under the national 
industrial recovery law. 
Charles A. Pennock, of the Hudnut 
Sales Company, has been designated 
president; Jean Depres, Coty, Inc., vice- 
resident, and A. Burke, Helena 
ubinstein, Inc., secretary and treasurer. 
code of fair competition is being 
prepared and will be submitted to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. By-laws, governing the 
operation of the organization and ad- 
mission of members, are also being 
drawn up. 


Advanced by Supplee-Biddle 


J. R. Fillebrown has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of The eu plee- 
Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia. 
He has been with the company since 
1921, in an advertising capacity. 


Opens Seattle Office 


The Barnes Campbell Company, Los 
Angeles advertising agency, has estab- 
lished an office at 1005 White Building, 
Seattle, with Roy Campbell as resident 
manager. 


Appoints W. I. Tracy 


A. E. Paulsen & Company, Inc., New 
York, domestic and export manufacturer 
and sales agent for several food prod- 
ucts, has appointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
as its advertising agency. 
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Newspaper Executives Take Stand 
for Honest Advertising 





Endorse Capper Bill and Submit It to American Newspaper Publishers, 
for Favorable Action 


LWAYS in the vanguard of 
41 those associations which have 
aggressively battled false and mis- 
leading advertising, the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting in Grand 
Rapids last week, put itself on rec- 
ord as completely endorsing the 
Capper Bill. 

This action was _ particularly 
timely because it was taken a few 
hours in advance of an address by 
Senator Capper, who, addressing a 
general session of the American 
Federation of Advertising, re- 
viewed the Truth-in-Advertising 
movement. He explained that his 
bill, the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute adapted to fit Federal en- 
forcement requirements, was based 
on legislation that, over a long 
period of years, had proved its 
effectiveness. 

The resolution will be forwarded 
to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association as expressing 
the opinion of the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives so that the 
publishers’ association may utilize 
it as it deems fit. The resolution 
follows : 


Whereas, the entire advertising 
industry realizes the necessity of 
co-operation with the President of 
the United States in his plea for 
partnership and co-operation, and 
the need for each industry to regu- 
late itself from within and 

Whereas, the long and persistent 
efforts on the part of all interests in 
advertising to create and maintain 
truth in advertising have resulted 
in great improvement since 1911] 
when the movement started, leaving 
a small minority nevertheless which 
will not co-operate with leaders in 
every field; and 

Whereas, a Federal Advertising 
Law which will apply to all lines of 
business appears essential for the 
proper regulation and punishment 


of the small minority, Therefore, be it 
Resolved: that the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association in 
convention assembled does hereby 
register its complete endorsement of 
the pending Capper Bill based upon 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute, 
now law in twenty-five States, which 
prohibits and penalizes untrue, de- 
ceptive, or misleading advertising 
through the use of the mails or in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 


Truth-in-advertising became a 
subject of discussion with the open- 
ing address by Benjamin H. 
Namm, first vice-president of the 
National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation and vice-chairman of the 
fair practice committee of the 
Affiliated Better Business Bureaus. 
He declared for a “new deal” in 
advertising, one that would assure 
no deviation from proper use of 
advertising. He expressed the 
opinion that the National Industrial 
Recovery Act would be a powerful 
factor in bringing any recalcitrants 
into line. 

A number of newspaper execu- 
tives participated in a lively discus- 
sion which followed Mr. Namm’s 
talk. William E. Donahue, adver- 
tising manager of the Chicago 
Tribune, with reference to some 
specific examples of retail advertis- 
ing, asked if there were any certain 
way of knowing where truthful 
advertising left off and untruthful 
advertising began. 

Mr. Namm replied that this 
question was one that only each in- 
dividual advertiser could specifi- 
cally answer where borderline cases 
were involved. Every advertiser, 
in his opinion, knows absolutely 
whether his copy is truthful or not. 

Advertising agency-publisher re- 
lations were reviewed in detail in 
the report of work done by a com- 
mittee consisting of Colonel 
Leroy W. Herron, advertising 
manager of the Washington Star, 
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The Longest Tue yarn manufacturer sells his product to the 
. weaver. The weaver sells the cutter. The cutter 
sells the retail store. The retailer sells the con- 
Way Round sumer. This is the usual course. 
The Viscose Company, makers of Seraceta 
is the Surest %t*ands of Fashion—and Advertising Headquarters 
decided on a reverse of this play. The best Fifth 
Avenue Shops, their cutters, the weavers were in- 
Way Home ited into a huddle. The play was carefully de- 
scribed, diagrammed and detailed. The shops 
ordered certain gowns—“Seraceta” dresse 
certain cutters, who ordered Seraceta 
from the weavers. 

When the stage was all se art, fashion-wise 
advertisements were run roadsides, written to 
back up each advertise t, were distributed to 
dress manufacturers and weavers for country-wide 
mailing to their customers. All this handled at 
top speed—for Fashion moves fast. 

The advertising brought thousands of customers 
to the retail stores. Reorder after reorder went to 
the cutters, to the weavers. The follow-up mailings 
to cutters brought in thousands of dollars of gen- 
eral wholesale business. 

It is by clear planning, and seeing every detail 
through—no matter how devious the road—that 
Advertising Headquarters obtains the maximum 
money’s worth for its clients’ investments. 


N. W. AVER & SON 
INCORPORATED 
Advertising Headquarters 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Detroit London 
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chairman; Irwin Maier, Milwaukee 
Journal; Don Bridge, New York 
Times, and William F. Rogers, 
Boston Transcript. 

This committee, meeting with a 
committee of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
it was reported, always found 
themselves and the agency repre- 





Alvin R. Magee, Elected President 


sentatives able to discuss their 
mutual problems with great frank- 
ness. Even where there might be 
broad disagreement, there was no 
hampering of a free exchange of 
views to the end that complete 
understanding of the problems 
could at least furnish an intelligent 
basis for fair solution. 

Publishers many times had it 
pointed out to them that they were 
not doing their part, that if news- 
papers held more rigidly to their 
own policy and rate cards, there 
would be less demand for special 
treatment. Consequently, Colonel 
Herron said, much of the cause for 
misunderstandings would be killed 
at the source. Practices often 
complained of would be found to 
be without grounds for complaint 
if clauses on the standard contracts 
in the agencies’ possession were 
carried out in letter and spirit. 

With respect to adherence to 
rates and rate card provisions, the 
sentiment of the agency executives 
was, “Let the publishers respect 








them and then call upon the agency 
to respect them also.” Demand for 
unusual make-up ideas, it was 
brought out at the meetings, usually 
resulted from having the idea pre- 
sented to agency clients by news- 
paper salesmen. Likewise, demand 
for uneconomic merchandising ser- 
vices, it was held, often have their 
origin in services suggested by the 
publisher which exceed the de- 
mands put up to the agency by the 
client. 

John Benson, president of the 
Four A’s, called upon to discuss the 
progress of these meetings from 
the agency standpoint, said that he 
knew of no better plan than con- 
tinuing the meetings to iron out 
difficulties that inevitably arise. 
The meetings of representatives 
from both groups make it possible 
first to determine what is logical 
and sound practice and, second, to 
develop means of putting these 
practices in effect. 

Speaking for his associates, Mr. 
Benson said that no small measure 
of the successful progress made is 
due the very broad-minded attitude 
with which newspaper executives 
contributed to the meetings. 

Another question discussed at 
these meetings, it was said, con- 
cerned the attempts being made to 
get publishers to give circulation 
guarantees but no conclusions were 
reached. The association, however, 
made known its own opinion in this 
resolution recommending that mem- 
bers refuse to give such guaran- 
tees: 


Whereas, it is the purpose of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, whose 
operations are supported by a large 
majority of our members, to certify 
to the circulation statements of its 
members, and 

Whereas, it is impractical to 
maintain circulation in newspapers 
with fluctuations from day to day, 
and 

Whereas, the adjustment of rate 
charges in keeping with such fluctu- 
ations is impractical of operation, 
and 

Whereas, having these points in 
mind, the committee on Standard Ad- 
vertising Contract included, among 
other things, the statement that our 
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committee had rejected in its en- 
tirety, the condition providing for 
“terms of guarantee of circulation,” 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved: that the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association not 
only give full endorsement to the 
action of the committee in having 
circulation guarantees rejected from 
the Standard form, but that the 
N..A. E. A. strongly recommends to 
its members that they refuse to ac- 
cept any advertising orders or con- 
tracts from agents or advertisers 
containing a guarantee of circula- 
tion. 


The opportunities for building 
business through color advertising 
were described by William E. 
Donahue who submitted case stud- 
ies. It is his opinion that color 
advertising will play an increas- 
ingly important part in newspaper 
advertising and that newspapers 
which do not follow the trend will 
find stiff competition from those 
which do. 

“We are trying to get every 
paper in the country to go in for 
color,” he said, as color was the 
newspapers’ answer to the demand 
for showmanship and dramatics in 
all forms of advertising. 

At the suggestion of Carl Slane, 
of the Peoria Journal-Transcript, 
a motion was introduced by Irwin 
Maier that a committee be ap- 
pointed to make a study of color 
advertising and submit its report to 
the fall convention. 

Much of one session was given 
over to a discussion of the princi- 
ples being adopted in the code 
which the National Retail Dry 


a 
Huff Joins Brewery 


J. S. Huff, vice-president of the former 
Thomas E. sham Company, Louisville 
advertising agency, has become advertis- 
ng Soe of the Southern Indiana Ice 

everage Company, New Albany, Ind., 
successor to the former Paul Reising 
Brewing Company. The company will 
advertise Royal Munich, Vienna Select 
and Old Rip Beer. 


Appoint C. C. McGill 
C. C. McGill, formerly editor of The 
Detroiter, has been appointed to the 
sales development staff of the Metro- 
politan Motion Picture Company, De- 
troit, 
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Goods Association is promulgating 
under the Industrial Recovery Act. 
George Auer, advertising manager 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
led this discussion, reading the 
complete code to the delegates of 
the convention. 

Frank Tripp, of the Gannett 
Newspapers, talking to the point 
that some of the contemplated 
code’s provisions would work a 
hardship on advertising volume, 
said that these were far distant as 
actualities, if they ever were to be- 
come so. He thinks that should 
the price appeal be relegated to 
advertising’s limbo, advertising vol- 
ume will suffer heavily from the 
loss of this appeal. 

The meetings of the newspaper 
executives constituted one of the 
largest attendances among the de- 
partmental sessions. The annual 
luncheon, addressed by Stuart 
Peabody, president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, was 
open to all those attending the 
A, F. A. convention. 

Alvin R. Magee, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times, was 
unanimously elected president to 
succeed Mr. Bridge, who becomes 
a director. George Auer, New 
York Herald Tribune, was elected 
vice-president. Herbert S. Conton, 
Grand Rapids Press, and Fred 
Pearce, Altoona, Pa., Mirror, were 
elected directors. 

Directors who continue on the 
board are Leroy W. Herron, 
Washington Star; L. A. Gaines, 
Jr., Richmond, Va., News-Leader; 
Irwin Maier, Milwaukee Journal 
and William F. Rogers, Boston 
Transcript. 


+ 


Has Stumpp & Walter ' 


Account 
The Stumpp & Walter Company, New 
York, seeds, bulbs and plants, has placed 
its advertising account with illiam 
Irving Hamilton, Inc., New York. Mag- 
azines and newspapers will be used. 





Thomas Directs Micarta 
Products Sales 


H. C. Thomas has been appointed by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company to direct the sales of 
its Micarta products. Mr. Thomas, who 
will pe the title of sales manager, has 
been with Westinghouse since 1910. 
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ILLUSTRATING HOW PUBLIC CON- 
STRUCTION INCREASES EMPLOYMENT 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE INDUSTRY 


In the late war four men were 
required in the rear to support 
every man at the front. Behind 
the men in the rear was the 
whole industrial structure of 
the United States, employing 
millions. 

The engineering-construction in- 
dustry provides comparable em- 
ployment estimates. In normal 
times 3,000,000 people are em- 
ployed directly in construction 
work. 83% of the construction 
dollar goes to these employees 
and to employees in other in- 
dustries. 


Different authorities agree in 
their estimates of the indirect 
benefits of a sustained program 
of construction: (1) that every 
billion dollars expended by the 
government for public works 
will provide employment di- 


rectly and indirectly for one 
million men; (2) that for every 
man actually at work in the 
front lines of construction there 
are three to four behind him, 
making and transporting equip- 
ment and materials. This ratio 
has been established in highway 
construction. A single item, 
cast iron pipe, used extensively 
in water-works construction, 
provides employment in seven 
industries — coal mines, 
mines, limestone quarries, pipe 
foundries, blast furnaces, truck- 
ing and railway transportation. 
Water-works authorities  esti- 
mate that it will require one 
million men a full month’s time 
to produce and lay the cast iron 
pipe mecessary to complete 
water-works improvements now 
on the project list. 
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Courtesy of United States Pipe and Foundry Co. 


The engineering-construction indus- 
try, comprising 45,000 engineers and 
contractors, has been entrusted with 
the responsibility of accelerating 
this employment as Washington re- 
leases the $3,000,000,000 of finances. 
No one can foresee which engineers, 
which contractors will get the jobs. 


Nor is it economically feasible to 
contact all these engineers and con- 
tractors one by one with salesmen. 
There is a definite, effective way 
for manufacturers of equipment and 
materials to do the job — and that 
is with steady two-fisted advertis- 
ing in 


Engineering News-Record 


Construction Methods 
MeGraw-Hili Publications 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 





Drugs in Grocery Stores 


Voluntaries and Super-Markets Have Given Impetus to Movement That 
Is Spreading into Many Channels 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 


Would you kindly give me references 
to articles that have appeared in Print- 


ERS’ InK, on the general subject of 
“Drug Store Products in Grocery Stores”? 


, 

‘THis is a subject which has 

been agitating the trade press 
of both the drug and food indus- 
tries. Naturally, the druggists re- 
sent the grocers encroaching on 
their field of business. The grocer’s 
reply is, “In the last-ten years the 
drug store has ceased to be a drug 
store but has become a department 
store. If the drug store can sell 
coffee why can’t the grocery store 
sell aspirin?” 

Unfortunately for the manufac- 
turer of a drug product who is 
contemplating the possibility of go- 
ing into the grocery field, the 
trouble has not stopped at this 

int. 

The attitude of many druggists 
is well expressed in an editorial by 
Walter Cousins in the June issue 
of Southern Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal. He says: 

“According to one manufacturer 
who sells the drug trade, forty out 
of 100 orders sold to drug stores 
were ordered shipped through 
wholesale grocers. This manufac- 
turer’s salesmen were somewhat 
surprised and asked if the goods 
could not be sent through whole- 
sale druggists. The salesmen were 
told that they should come through 
wholesale grocers. 

“We believe that somewhere in 
this deal there was a dirty, mangy 
little discount, the chips of a 
chisel, that kept this merchandise 
from going through the regular 
channels, and helped the wholesale 
grocer to get into the drug busi- 
ness bigger than ever.’ 

Later, Mr. Cousins says: 

“Public sentiment is rather un- 
fortunately somewhat in favor of 
grocery stores handling drugs due 
to the long drawn out jest about 
the drug store handling everything 
from carburetors to crab salad. No 
druggist is going to be able to lick 


this wildcat alone and the first 
thing for the druggist to do is to 
turn back to the people who have 
extended them hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of credit and have 
protected their interests all along.” 

There is no question but that the 
manufacturer who makes an ag- 
gressive effort to build outlets for 
his drug products through grocery 
stores is going to meet with a lot 
of antagonism from the trade. This 
is one of the things he has got to 
consider before he makes any de- 
cision. 

On the other hand, a large num- 
ber of retail grocers are quite re- 
ceptive to the drug idea. They see 
no reason why they should not 
handle certain convenience items, 
particularly such things as tooth 
brushes, toothpaste, mouth washes, 
and non-prescription drugs, like 
aspirin or even advertised cough 
remedies. They claim that it is 
logical for a woman to buy drugs 
in a grocery store when she be- 
comes used to it and that women 
wilt like the idea because it will 
simplify their shopping problems. 


Opinion in Grocery Field 
Divided 

In spite of this there has been 
some division of opinion in the 
grocery industry. Some retailers 
are cautioning their fellow retail- 
ers against diversifying their stocks 
too greatly when they have not yet 
learned all there is to know about 
selling groceries. Others are claim 
ing that it will take a long time to 
educate the American woman to 
buy drug products in a grocery 
store and that in the meantime 
these items will eat up more shelf 
space than their sales warrant. 

Carl Dipman, editor, Grocery 
Trade News, tells Printers’ INK 
that while there has been no imme- 
diate impetus to the movement in 
the last several months, it is prob- 
ably growing. 

“However,” says Mr. Dipman, 
“there is nothing particularly new 
in drugs being sold in grocery 
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stores. I myself have been in thou- 
sands of general stores in all parts 
of the country during the last ten 
vears. Probably 60 per cent of the 
volume of many of these stores has 
been in groceries but the other 40 
per cent has been in convenience 
merchandise part of which has been 
the type of merchandise ordinarily 
sold through drug stores. 

“There have been two factors in 
the apparent impetus of the move- 
ment during the last year or so. 
One has been the voluntary chain 
and the other the super-market. 
Several important voluntaries have 
put in drug items and have been 
pretty successful in building sales 
for them. The super-markets have 
also been selling large quantities 
of drugs, mostly, however, on a 
concession basis.” 

The movement will probably 
grow. It is another indication of 
the tendency in all lines of trade 
to go in for side lines and will 
probably be controlled by the profit 
factor. In other words, those 
grocers who find they can make 
money on drugs will continue to 
handle them and those who find 
that drugs are not profit-makers 
and are a bother, will discontinue 
them.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Western Council Elects 


HARLES DANIEL FREY, 

president of the Charles Daniel 
Frey Company, Chicago, was 
elected chairman of the board of 
governors of the Western Council 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies at the annual 
convention. He succeeds Chester 
Foust, vice-president of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, who was 
elected vice-chairman for the com- 
ing year. Milton J. Blair, vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 


Publication Changes Name 


_ Starting with the July issue, Building 
Supply News, Chicago, will be changed 
to Butlding Supply News and Home Ap- 
pliances. Since building supply and 
lumber dealers have been going into the 
home appliance field, the change has 


been made to cover the broadened field. 
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Uses Deductive Epigram 


HEN George Zifferblatt & 
Co., Philadelphia, makers of 
Habanello King cigar, decided to 
reduce the price from 15 cents te 
10 cents, they concluded that some- 


“You can’t judge the contents by 
the label on the bottle,” was fol- 
lowed by this tie-in paragraph: 
“Many a fine old name is suffering 
today from a ‘just-off-the-boat rep- 


thing more was required than a_ utation.’ And we believe that 


mere announcement. Price reduction 


plenty of men are leary of de- 
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You can’t judge a pitcher by 
his battingsaverage — 


There can't be any “pinch hitters” in the cigor 
business—not when every smoker is his own ump. 
So, if your taste hos tired of “bush leogue” 
cigors, this will interest you— 

featur 


The 15¢ KING 
portan 


HABANELLO ae 


yhasis 
CIGAR , 


can ha 

purch: 
The same big, fine cigar as always. A 15c cigar by any thoug! 
standard—100% long Havana filler; fully aged; care- equipr 
fully blended and expertly hand-made. A long, cool, In 
mellow, fine-flavored smoke And the price is now 10c. 


is Now 


10° 


if you're paying less you're paying too little—You're paying too much if you're paying more! 


equipr 
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was no longer news. Moreover, the 
price reduction and maintenance of 
quality had to be explained to cus- 
tomers. The King already had and 
wished to retain—the 15 centers— 
and at the same time break through 
a price wall inclosing a. field al- 
ready densely planted with 10-cent 
brands. 

First of all it was decided that 
the public would draw conclusions, 
that it would follow through in the 
thinking process if the theme of 
the copy was clear. So the company 
decided upon the use of a deductive 
epigram. It chose as an epigram to 
form the basis of the campaign 
the familiar “You can’t judge a 
book by its cover.” 

This was set in the tempo of 
today—the day of motor cars, race 
tracks, beauty parlors, new deals, 
bootleg, baseball and stock mar- 
kets. Moreover, the paragraph im- 
mediately following the epigram- 
matic headline not only tied into that 
headline but did so in the lingo of 
that particular group. For instance, 


pression cigars. So here goes to 
meet you halfway—down goes the 
price of the 15-cent King Haba- 
nello Cigar to 10 cents.” 

The layout artist, keeping in 
mind that the campaign is to sell 
Habanello Kings at the reduced 
price, has set in big display gothic 
“The 15-cent King MHabanello 
Cigar now 10 cents.” 

Of course, reasons are given for 
the reduction. And the campaign 


less you're paying too little— 
You’re paying too much if you're 
paying more!’ 

The campaign started in metro- 
politan Philadelphia with 350-line 
space in the newspapers and 24- 
sheet posters, these latter embrac- 
ing the entire Habanello line—the 
“King” at the new 10-cent price, 
a “Junior” at 5 cents, the present 
15-cent cigar, and two for 25 cents. 
In addition, a radio program twice 
a week was conducted. 

It is planned gradually to spread 
out the campaign to other cities. 
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Finding a Central Theme for the 
Entire Industrial Line 


Buyer’s Viewpoint Is Written into Bucyrus-Erie’s “Balanced Value” 
Campaign 


By Arnold Andrews 


Assistant Manager of Publicity, Bucyrus-Erie Company 


NDUSTRIAL products in many 

lines are becoming more or less 
mechanically standardized. More 
and more the problem that con- 
fronts the industrial marketer is 
that of making the products he 
talks about in his advertising stand 
out in a field where the exclusive 
features rarely are of major im- 
portance. 

In advertising this often results 
in a rather diligent search for 
talking points and an undue em- 
phasis on minor things—things that 
can have little real influence on any 
purchaser who devotes intelligent 
thought to the selection of his 
equipment. j 

In our own field, excavating 
equipment, the problem in adver- 
tising is further complicated by the 
necessity of getting a complete line 
of a great number of different ex- 
cavators on some common footing. 
We must try to make each indi- 
vidual advertisement play its part 
in selling not only the machine 
featured, but any other of our 
sizes or types that may be of in- 
terest to our reader. 

In an attempt to meet these prob- 
lems we selected “balanced value” 
as a theme for the present Bucyrus- 
Erie campaign. 

It came as the result of a care- 
ful analysis of our product, com- 
peting machines, our past advertis- 
ing and competitive advertising, and 
a field survey to ascertain what 
buyers wanted in an excavator. 

These showed : 

First: Our product, in our judg- 
ment, equaled or bettered competi- 
tion on each of the many features 
being played up in advertising or 
sales arguments. 

Second: In many cases, features 


From an address at the convention of 
the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 


found in Bucyrus-Erie machines 
were also found in at least one 
other line. We were exceptional, 
however, in having all of the fea- 
tures that were desirable according 
to our survey. 

Third: We were offering the 
most complete line. 

Fourth: Our survey showed that 
the field seemed to be interested, 
not in a few played-up features, 
but in everything that contributed 
to all-round ability to give results. 

This led us to a search for a 
basic campaign theme that would 
play up and tie together all the 
features we considered essential for 
most successful performance in the 
field—something that would em- 
phasize that Bucyrus-Erie offered 
in each machine all of the things 
the user wanted. Our answer to 
the problem was the theme of bal- 
anced value. 

Pictorial presentation of the 
theme was, of course, important 
and so we started with a photo- 
graph of labeled blocks, presenting 
balanced value compared with un- 
balanced features. We followed 
this with a pair of scales, carrying 
these blocks, and are now illus- 
trating the balanced- velus idea by 
a keystone arch. 


A Problem of 
Layout 


The various conferences which 
preceded the breaking of the cam- 
paign in July last year, brought 
many valuable suggestions until we 
found ourselves with so much 
“furniture” that our layout prob- 
lem became a serious one. As time 
went on we were successful in 
consolidating these various pieces 
of furniture into a single unit, thus 
simplifying the mechanics of layout 
and the pictorial presentation of the 
theme. 
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Everyone probably knows the 
story of the Irishman whose horse 
was lost. The whole neighborhood 
had searched without success, when 
Mike finally showed up with the 
horse. When asked how he found 
the animal he explained that he 
simply “figured out where he 
would go on a day like that if he 
were a horse.” 

Like Mike we came to the con- 
clusion that to work out the bal- 
anced value theme, it seemed log- 
ical to prepare the material from 
the buyer’s viewpoint.eSo, before 
writing any copy, a complete article 
was written under the head of 
“When I Buy a Machine.” In 
writing this we attempted to dis- 
associate ourselves as far as pos- 
sible from Bucyrus-Erie company 
and, on the basis of considerable 
outside experience in our field, 
itemize the things the buyer would 
look for—the things the buyer 
would want to know about the 
manufacturer and about the ma- 
chine he was considering. 

We found ourselves, as buyers, 
asking many very important ques- 
tions which we had overlooked in 
our advertising just because they 
were so essentially fundamental. 
These questions and the data from 
our questionnaire were all em- 
bodied in our thesis, and with that 
to work from, the copy for the 
balanced value campaign was de- 
veloped into an orderly, well- 
organized, complete and connected 
story. 

_ 


Appoints Rhodes and 
Leisenring 
Everyday Science & Mechanics, New 
York, has appointed Rhodes and Leisen- 
ring Company, as Western advertising 
representative, effective with the Sep- 
tember issue. 


Rogers with Tyson-Rumrill 


A. Rogers, of the advertising 
department of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, has joined Tyson- 
Rumrill Associated, Rochester, N. Y., 
as an account executive. 


Burt Leaves Marshall Field 

William G. Burt has resigned as vice- 
president of Marshall Field & Company 
after thirty-seven years of service with 
that organization. For the present he will 
devote his attention to personal affairs. 


Earl 
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Throughout the whole campaign 
we have tried to make the reader 
feel that we are attempting to help 
him buy more intelligently. We 
try to get away from creating the 
feeling that we are trying to sell 
him something and thus avoid 
arousing his. sales resistance. 
Through the first part of our copy 
we usually discuss the importance 
of the particular point we wish to 
put over—why it is important, 
what it does for the buyer. Then 
we try to show him just what 
our company has to offer in that 
particular point as a part of bal- 
anced value. We don’t ask him to 
buy a Bucyrus-Erie but rather to 
investigate Bucyrus-Erie balanced 
value. We conclude with the 
thought, “See Bucyrus-Erie before 
you buy.” Always we try to lead to 
this key thought because it seems 
to us that our job is not to sell 
Bucyrus-Eries but rather to turn 
over to our salesmen a maximum 
percentage of prospective buyers of 
excavating equipment with as fa- 
vorable a background as possible for 
their selling efforts. 

The various characteristics which 
it seemed to us, should make up 
balanced value were dependability, 
power, speed, operating efficiency, 
upkeep economy, long life, re- 
sources, experience and reputation 
of the manufacturer. 

Our copy was usually short 
though at times we found it neces- 
sary to go to somewhat longer copy 
to make our case. 

+ 


Has Windshield Wiper 


Account 
The advertising account of Automotive 
Equipment, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y 
manufacturer of windshield wipers, has 
been placed with The Aitkin-Kynett 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Heads Collins Paper Sales 


Roland B. McDougall, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the American 
Writing Paper Company, Inc., has re- 
signed to become general sales’ manager 
of the Collins Manufacturing Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., paper manufacturer. 


Frigidaire Promotes Irwin 

James W. Irwin is now director of 
public relations of the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Dayton. He has been in charge 
of publicity for the company’s air con- 
ditioning division. 
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* 
The “Daily Herald’s” Circulation 


shows an increase of over 
Two Hundred Thousand British 


Families each Year 





Three quarters of a million new 
readers in three years—and still 
the “Daily Herald” keeps on 
growing. Net Sales Certificates— 
published monthly—show a 
constant record of growth and 
progress ever since March 1930, 
when the “Daily Herald” first 
appeared in its new form. 

The paper with the second 
largest circulation in Great 
Britain, the “Daily Herald” is 
also the fastest-growing national 
daily newspaper in the world. 
To the advertiser who is planning 





to enter the prosperous British 
market, the “Daily Herald” offers 
a complete national coverage, 
plus printing and production 
which is admittedly the best of 
any popular national newspaper 
in Britain. Because of its ex- 
cellent Home Page and its special 
women’s and children’s features, 
the “Daily Herald” has a large 
and enthusiastic woman public. 
The “Bobby Bear” Club—the 
“Daily Herald’s” club for chil- 
dren—can claim a membership, 
still growing, of over 600,000. 


The tradition of years is behind the “Daily Herald.” It holds 

—to a greater degree perhaps than any other big national 

daily paper—the whole-hearted confidence of its readers. 

They buy readily and with assurance the goods advertised 

in its pages. Full information from Arthur Phillips, Advertise- 
ment Director, 67 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 





The Latest Certified Net Daily Sale 
of the “DAILY HERALD” exceeds 


1,750,000 





A New Deal for Advertising 


Industrial Recovery Bill, Thinks This Agent, Will Afford Opportunity to 
Settle Controversial Questions 


By William H. Rankin 


President, Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In my gstimation, the President 
has made a very fine selection in 
choosing a man of rare business 
ability to head the Industrial Re- 
covery Board—General Hugh S. 
Johnson. 

Alert advertising men and man- 
ufacturers, who can quickly attune 
their way of doing business in ac- 
cordance with the plans and wishes 
of the President and General John- 
son, as set forth in the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, can do most 
to help themselves and the Presi- 
dent in carrying out successfully 
his reconstruction program for 
the betterment of business and the 
elimination of unemployment. 

I believe the President’s plan of 
taking business into partnership 
with the Government, instead of 
having the Government regulate 
business, will mean that all com- 
modities, that have been selling at 
prices much too low for anyone to 
make a profit, will command higher 
prices to the consumer so that the 
manufacturér, the wholesaler or 
jobber, and the million retailers of 
this country may do business at a 
profit. 

The “New Deal” will be most 
helpful to advertising as it will be 
to distributors and retailers. This 
is especially true in the oil and 
gasoline industry, as well as in the 
radio, rubber, packing house and 
tobacco industries, and the adver- 
tising agency business. 

James W. Young’s able report 
on present advertising agency com- 
pensation should set at rest any 
criticism of the present 15 per cent 
commission system. During war 
times, under President Wilson, the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Wm. H. Colver (for- 
merly editor-in-chief of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers), told James 
O’Shaughnessy and the writer that 
he considered price-cutting, on the 
part of agencies, or the rebating of 
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any part of the agency commission, 
as unfair trade competition. He 
further said that it was unfair to 
publishers or other advertising 
media, for any agency to sell 
space to advertisers at less price 
than the advertisers could buy it 
direct. This subject was never 
placed officially before the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Under the National Recovery 
Act, the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
may get together with the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation and other publishers and 
media associations, to formulate a 
“fair competition code” for the 
business of advertising and forever 
eliminate unfair price-cutting, re- 
bating, use of local instead of 
national rates, allowing the adver- 
tiser the agency commission direct, 
and the house-owned advertising 
agency. 


All Media Could 
Make a Ruling 


It would be an easy matter for 
all advertising media, at this time, 
to make a ruling that they would 
pay the advertising agency exactly 
what the agency charges its clients 
for services. The gross amount of 
the advertising bill would be paid 
to the medium and a check sent 
to the advertising agency for ser- 
vices—the same as is done in other 
lines of business. An audit of each 
agency’s business, similar to the 
A. B. C., would be made either by 
an independent auditing company 
or the Government's. 

If the agent charged and earned 
15 per cent of the gross, payment 
would be made on that basis and, 
less, if the agency charged less. 
The enforcement of this plan 
would improve the service to ad- 
vertisers, and also increase employ- 
ment and wages. 

Other lines of business will, dur- 
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ing the coming year, regulate 
themselves in much the same way. 
It is objectionable, but, in the long 
run, it will be helpful to business 
and will increase employment. 

We have in Washington the same 
forceful leadership now as we had 
in war times, and it is the duty of 
all to organize again to fight for 
prosperity as we fought side by 
side to win the war, both at home 
and abroad. 

Advertising played its part then 
and proved itself a potent force in 
reducing the cost of selling and 
distributing Liberty Bonds, Red 
Cross memberships, and in pub- 
licizing all other war-time activi- 
ties. It can do that again and prove 
itself a powerful force in lowering 
the cost of selling; creating confi- 
dence, increasing consumer buying. 

I believe the forces of advertis- 
ing can be marshaled in this year 
of 1933 to be helpful not only in 
the selling and distributing of 
Prosperity Bonds, but in every 
plan the President has inaugurated 
for the betterment of the present 
and future of our 123,000,000 peo- 


+ 
Pittsburgh Club Elects 


H. S. Metcalfe, director of public 
relations of the West Penn Power Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Pittsburgh Adver- 
tising Club. Joseph 
F. Schewe, adver- 
tisinge manager, 
B. K. Elliott Com- 
pany, was elected 
vice-president. 

J. Cullison, 
advertising man- 
ager of the Na- 
tional Fireproofing 
Corporation, and 
Fred W. Morgan, 
advertising man- 
ager of the Bell 
Telephone Com- 
pany, were fre- 
elected secretary 
and treasurer, re- 
spectively. 

Three members 
were elected to the board of governors: 
D. J. Coullie, of the Alling and Cory 
Company; Robert F. Heywang, of the 
American Type Founders Company, and 
W. Hunter Snead, of the Edwin L. 
Wiegand Company. 


Joins Leon A. Friedman 
John Wilkins has joined Leon A. 
Friedman, Advertising, New York, as 
layout man and staff artist. He previously 

conducted his own free lance service. 


H. S. Metcalfe 
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ple as well, and also to induce 
millions of people who have more 
money in the banks how than they 
did in 1929 to spend a fairly good 
portion for things they need, in- 
stead of allowing such deposits to 
remain idle. 

In Washington the feeling is 
that the depression is about over. 
Only a few will say so publicly. 
They know what happened to the 
Hoover Administration officials 
who started cheering. They are 
privately counting on the President 
who has power, for the first time, 
to pull the strings if things start 
sagging again. He can adjust 
money, credit and prices to suit 
the demands of the hour. Business 
sailing will be smoother every day 
from now on. 

The President, his cabinet, Gen- 
eral Johnson and his associates, and 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers deserve the unqualified 
support of all business men, espe- 
cially advertising men, to help 
carry out the well-conceived plans 
for business recovery. 

Wiuiam H. RANKIN. 


— 


Window Installers Plan 
Group 


Decision to form a trade group to be 
known as the National Display Installa- 
tion Association was made at a recent 
meeting in Detroit of representatives in 
that field. A general convention for the 
purpose of completing this organization 
will be held at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, August 28 and 29. 

The Detroit meeting adopted a tenta- 
tive code providing for increased wages, 
limited working hours and the outlaw of 
unfair trade practices. N. Silverblatt. 
Display World, Cincinnati, was elected 
acting executive secretary and will carry 
out the organization plans prior to the 
Chicago convention. 

On August 30 and 31, there will be 
held a convention of ali associates of 
Window Advertising, Inc., also at the 
Stevens Hotel. 


Now with Emery Agency 


Curran de Bruler, formerly with R. D. 


Wyly, Inc., Washington, +» adver- 
tising agency, has joined The Emery 
Advertising Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
where he will be in charge of copy. 


Appoints Blaker 
The Blaker Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of the Timefinder, a newly 
=< eam device for scaling calendar 
dates 





Advertising and the New Economics 


(Continued from page 6) 


There is a danger in any discus- 
sion of advertising by the men who 
are trying to create a new type of 
world, that they will stick to the 
detail and forget the fundamentals. 
I think that I can bring out this 
point best by quoting one of the 
so-called brain’ trust, A. A. Berle, 
Jr., adviser of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and co-author 
of the book, “The Modern Cor- 
porations and Private Property,” 
with which the President and his 
other advisers are so familiar. 


“Letters of Marque” 
for Business 


Mr. Berle in a recent article in 
Scribner's Magazine, told the 
essence of the new economics. He 
told how business organized for 
a large, undeveloped country had 
always proceeded on the theory 
that every business man held “a 
letter of marque” which in the 


old days was a document given to 
a private merchant authorizing his 
vessel to cruise the seas and to cap- 
ture any merchant of any country 
with whom his country happened 
to be at war. 

The whole lure was a lure of 


profit. It was always thought that 
the lure of profit would lead a 
man to establish a business, to 
produce goods, to take money away 
from his customers by supplying 
them with something that they 
thought they wanted, having made 
a little money he would enlarge his 
plant by inducing the public to sub- 
scribe for more stock. 

Then Professor Berle said: 
“Then these various ‘letter of 
marque’ men would run into each 
other. The process became that 
not of supplying new wants but 
of taking customers away from 
somebody else, a kind of business 
hi-jacking.” 

Now there is one conception of 
advertising. Unfortunately, it is 
not confined to theorists or pro- 
fessors. Many a national adver- 
tiser thinks that the only reason 
for his advertising is to take busi- 
ness from his competitor. 


There are a great many business 
men who, if they could sit down 
with their competitors, would stop 
all advertising if their competitors 
agreed to the same thing. They, 
like some others who are not 
closely allied with advertising, see 
only the detail, not the funda- 
mental. For Mr. Berle later on in 
his article came to the conception 
of advertising which I have in 
mind when he said: 

“Commerce has now to think in 
terms not of a customer who can 
be parted from his money, but of 
a need which has to be satisfied. 
This means, among other things, 
that there is no justification in 
saying that the would-be customer 
is penniless and cannot buy. The 
need is there and the job of com- 
merce is to supply that need some- 
how. Therefore, commerce must 
study that would-be customer, try- 
ing to find some way by which he 
can be put in a position where he 
can satisfy his want.” 

What other man more than the 
national advertiser has studied the 
would-be customer trying to find 
some way to satisfy a real want, to 
discover a want and then minister 
to it? From now on advertisers 
are going to help consciously to 
create more customers for them- 
selves. What else did it mean at 
the recent textile industry hearings 
when Johnson & Johnson of New 
Brunswick suggested an increase 
in the minimum wage both North 
and South? Advertisers realize 
more than any other type of busi- 
ness men that when the whistle 
blows at twelve o’clock on Satur- 
day, wages become the purchasing 
power at the retail store. 

Mr. Berle said the same thing 
that I have been trying to em- 
phasize for years when he brought 
out this point: 


The Right Kind of Profit 
and the Wrong 


“Again, in a business transaction, 
some. thought ought to be given to 
whether the supposed profit is de- 
rived from a satisfied need, or 
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To 5 Men 


in America 


To five men in America, we 
offer an idea— for we believe that five men in 
America have both the vision and the power 
to use it. 


This is an idea bred of the spirit 
of today’s march forward. Once applied, by 
him who can give it scope, it becomes a pow- 
erful economic and sociological force. 


It isa builder of morale, astim- 
ulator of sales, a generator of increased em- 
ployment. It has so direct an appeal to the 
imagination of every man and woman, that 
the newspapers of the country would pro- 
claim its announcement. 


The idea is too important to 
be made a matter of selfish interest. We offer 
it to any of the five men who can make it a 
reality. If you are one of them, write The 
Paul Cornell Company, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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merely as a result of having put 
someone else at a disadvantage. 
The aggregate of transactions re- 
sulting in disadvantage ultimately 
means ruin to the community, the 
aggregated transactions which sup- 
ply a real need in a legitimate way 
mean a prosperous community. _ 

“Creation of a sense of responsi- 
bility, then, is, as I see it, the true 
solution for our present economic 
difficulties.? 

Who better than the national ad- 
vertiser, by putting his name and 
his address upon the merchandise 
he makes, “creates a sense of re- 
sponsibility?” The philosophy be- 
hind the new economics and the 
philosophy upon which the far- 
sighted advertising manufacturer 
has always operated are the same 
thing. Advertising fits into the new 
economics even better than it did 
into the old, because it is based 
upon the same primary human emo- 
tion that the man who wants better 
things can get them by working 
for them. 

A progressive management, es- 
pecially that management which 
comes close to the public by putting 
its name and its address upon its 
merchandise, realizes that it has 
to eliminate the money handicap 
under which so many of their 
prospective purchasers have labored 
and probably must reduce the vol- 
ume of their own plus in the prof- 
itable period. They realize that 
they will gain far more from a 
lengthened period of moderate con- 
sumer prosperity than from short 
periods of vast profits followed by 
such terrible protracted periods of 
losses as that from which we are 
now emerging. 

This economic truth as old as 
the time of Joseph is just now 
beginning to be appreciated thor- 
oughly by the leaders of industry. 
No one realizes better than the 
man who prepares advertising that 
in the face of inability to buy, 
hypodermic advertising cannot con- 
tinue to excite and incite desire 
extravagantly, insistently, fever- 
ishly and unscientifically with the 
production facilities being built up 
just as unscientifically. 

The new advertising which fits 
the new economics is going to be 
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just as concerned with the whole 
intricate machinery of mass pro- 
duction and consumption as it is in 
distribution. Profits are going to 


be determined by the accuracy with 
which consumption capacity can be 
measured and stimulated, at the 
same time allowing the necessary 
money which must be spent, to be 
released at the right time in the 
right places. . 


* 


There is nothing new about the 
new advertising. The fact is that 
the Government by its National 
Industrial Recovery and Farm Acts 
has thoroughly endorsed the prin- 
ciple upon which national adver- 
tising has always been based. Like 
all great forces, advertising as a 
part of management has been both 
good and evil, depending upon who 
used it and for what purpose. 
Even its worst enemies admit that 
it added a dignity and élan to some 
businesses. Its friends also will ad- 
mit sadly that it cheapened others. 
While it sinned occasionally it also 
has soared over the years, adding 
inspiration to the masses of people, 
raising their eyes to a better, fuller 
life. It has been one of the great 
building forces in our country be- 
cause it has always inspired in 
men both the desire to possess and 
the willingness to work and to 
produce in order to possess. 

As our business leaders take the 
first step forward on the new 
crusade into uncharted territory, 
as the world becomes fluid with 
new ideas now on the point of 
congealing into new forms, adver- 
tising comes into its own as far 
more than “salesmanship in print,” 
far more than a means of taking 
business away from a competitor. 

It is in real truth one of the 
great forces of power to develop 
a higher and a better level of 
civilization and culture. It will 
gradually be able to emphasize 
values other than those recently 
current, to interpret to masses of 
struggling people the enduring sat- 
isfactions of life; to take its place 
as a real force for the true ad- 
vancement of a more rational in- 
dividual and international phi- 
losophy. 

The advertising of the future is 
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going to be more subtle, less 
blatant, not so argumentative, less 
assertive. There will be less arm 
waving, more building of faith. It 
will continue in the future as it 
has in the past to set up goals of 
desire for people willing to work 
to attain those goals and will help 
see to it that they receive the 
necessary purchasing power to sat- 
isfy their desires. 
* * * 


For those reasons and many 
others not here mentioned, it is my 
firm belief that in every one of 
the codes now being passed upon 
by the Administrator of the new 
Act, advertising should be included 
as a mecessary educational and 
lubricating force in the era of a 
better distribution of merchandise 
which lies just ahead. 

The leaders in every one of these 
groups submitting codes to the 
Government are as a rule national 
advertisers. They are the ones 
who have had the courage over the 
years to preach the same phi- 
losophy to which Government back- 
ing is now given. There are no 
fly-by-nights, runaway manufac- 
turers or chiselers among the 
ranks of the established national 
advertisers. 

I am addressing these national 
advertisers in each group in this 
article. They are the men, who I 
honestly believe realize more 
clearly than heads of businesses 
far removed from the public that 
a better knowledge of the basic 
underlying facts of economics hav- 
ing to do with money in the hands 
of purchasers and possible yur- 
chasers, is essential at this impor- 
tant time. 

No one realizes better than they 
that the orthodox and conservative 
policies were tried by the bankers 
and the old leaders and that they 
failed. 

The new economics comes to 
them as a call for new adventure. 
They are ready for it, and it is my 
hope that a few of them will take 
the lead in their own industries 
for forward-looking, progressive 
planned action; will definitely lead 
the way now when the time for 
the new leadership is here. 
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I am 
LOOKING FOR 
ANEW POSITION 


My fourteen years’ service with 
one of the largest public utility 
companies in the country is to 
be terminated by discontinu- 
ance of present position. 

Eight years’ experience as edi- 
tor of an outstanding prize-win- 
ning employees’ publication, 
publicity, personnel and public 
relations work involving per- 
sonal contacts and public ad- 
dresses before large groups. 
Good background of knowl- 
edge of utility structures and 
operating practices. 

Young, married. Can give best 
of references as to ability and 
personal characteristics. 


Will be available after July 31. 


Address “"M,"" BOX 250 
PRINTERS’ INK 


P.S. lam nota chiseller. 











RECOVERY ACT 
PROCEEDINGS 


cial Counsel and 
PDuly Fact Record 


This organization mails from Washington 
each afternoon a concise record of the 
day’s happenings in the Recovery Ad- 
ministration. No guessing, no flub-dub— 
just the real fact and truth about what's 
going on. 

Flash—flash—flash—and you have the 
facts you need to have to keep you 
posted and going straight in your own 
policies. 

Trained men are on duty every min- 
ute in Recovery headquarters—your staff, 
if you say so. 

Also an unlimited question and an- 
swer service is available. 

This organization is equip; to serve 
you in every field under the Recovery 
Act—law—engineering—economics—pub- 
lic relations. An organization of ex- 
perts, trained to help make things work, 
not to gum them up and tangle clients 
in big words and mysteries. We can 
assist you and help you avoid trouble. 


Recovery Act Manual Free on 
Application. 
CHESTER M. WRIGHT and Associates 
Industrial Counsel 
Joun A. Becx Lesure L. Frey, M. E. 
508 Carpenters’ Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Needed: Closer Working Plan in 
Advertising as a Whole 


All Elements Should Co-operate to Increase Consumer Confidence and 


Then Linage Would Grow 





ing rates. 





Benson’s idea that the newspapers should more rigidly censor 
copy and abolish the differential between general and retail advertis- 
But there will be general agreement with his thesis—set 
forth before the Texag Press Association—that all elements in adver- 
tising should co-operate more closely to the end that more consumer 
confidence be created. More advertising linage is an essential of com- 
plete business recovery, and the basis of this is consumer confidence. 


HERE will be more than one opinion as to the feasibility of Mr. | 








By John Benson 


President, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


E all want more and better 
newspaper advertising. How 
can we get it? 

The good old days of '29 are 
gone. There is no longer any flood 
of business, and there won’t be for 
a long time to come. We don’t want 
it anyway. It was excessive, un- 
natural, unearned. A debauch you 
might call it, with a morning 
after which has all but wrecked 
our economic life. 

Business will come back of 
course; you cannot stop it in a 
nation of such resourcefulness as 
ours and in an era of such capacity 
for producing wealth; byt it will 
come back in smaller units, I be- 
lieve, and with less expense. The 
enormous cost of selling must be 


t. 

Advertising, I believe, will come 
into its own as never before in a 
business economy which will be 
devoted more to intelligent buying 
and less to sales effort. It will be- 
come, in my opinion, a consumer’s 
guide about things to be bought, 
their value, their use and their 
price. That will stimulate buying 
initiative and greatly reduce the 
need for selling effort. It should 
mean many more advertisers and a 
bigger linage volume. 

How can that be brought about? 

By the simple process of keeping 
faith with the reader of advertise- 
ments and the consumer of mer- 


chandise, of being more informa- 
tive and helpful to him in our 
printed appeal. Confidence is the 
life of advertising. It has been 
violated and sinned against. While 
the great bulk of advertising has 
been true, a substantial minority of 
it, both local and national, has mis- 
led. Readers have become cynical 
and skeptical about it; they dis- 
count every line. The cost of adver- 
tising has gone up; it takes so 
much more effort to do the job; 
we have to flood people with it to 
make a dent. 

We have been indulging in lavish 
units to outbid competition and to 
thrust our products into the public 
eye. That does not create demand; 
it induces merely consumer accep- 
tance. It does not convince the 
reader ; it merely flags him. 

He knows the product of course 
and if offered to him will accept 
it; but the dealer can also divert 
him to other brands. 

To be sure, the consumer is king, 
or rather queen; she determines the 
success or failure of a business by 
her preference for its products. 
But she must be convinced. There 
are tens of millions of her who 
read the press. That is an immense 
opportunity to convince her which 
you publishers control and we ad- 
vertisers utilize. 

_. So much depends on how we use 
it. 
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It has always seemed strange to 
me that publishers, in the main, 
have been indifferent to what ap- 
pears in their advertising columns. 
They bar out fraud and indecency, 
of course; beyond that, they print 
almost any statements which an 
advertiser cares to offer. That is 
not keeping faith with your read- 
ers; it is being false to your own 
interests, in depreciating reader in- 
fluence and lowering the value of 
your space. Advertisers can afford 
to buy only that influence; space 
and circulation in themselves mean 
nothing. It is responsiveness which 
counts. 


Rates, as a Whole, 
dre Reasonable 


In these days you hear 4 lot 
about rates. You get demands they 
be reduced. Merchants say they 
cannot afford to pay them ; national 
advertisers protest; agencies try to 
secure a local basis. Some rates are 
out of line and should come down; 
but, on the whole, advertising rates 
are reasonable. As an association, 
we are opposed to any sweeping 
reduction ; that should be selective, 
in our opinion, based on individual 
merit, on value of circulation, on 
the publisher’s rate record. 

But—when an advertiser finds 
himself unable to make a profit on 
his advertising, one of two things 
must happen. Either rates must 
come down, or, reader response 
must go up, if he i is to continue. 

I do not believe there is any dis- 
agreement as to facts. Complaints 
against advertising have become so 
widespread and so insistent that 
the Government itself is taking a 
hand. During the last three years 
there have been three attempts at 
legislation in Congress, the Smoot 
Bill, the Walsh Bill and now the 
Capper Bill, to say nothing about 
the proposed amendment to the 
Food and Drugs Act now being 
sponsored by the Department of 
Agriculture. There is and has been 
imminent danger of public censor- 
ship. Think what that would mean 
to your business and to ours. 

In our recent discussion with the 
Department of Agriculture, we 
were given to understand that the 
Government would have to judge 
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advertising copy as to its falsity or 
truth, if the industry did not do so 
itself. We should clean our own 
house, regulate our own affairs, 
from within, if we don’t want them 
controlled from without. Fortu- 
nately, we have set up machinery 
for that purpose. A code has been 
written by a joint committee of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
and of the Four A’s, to define 
what is sound and unsound in na- 
tional appeal, and the Review Com- 
mittee has been established to 
interpret and apply the code. 

That committee is composed of 
five leading advertisers, five leading 
advertising agencies, five leading 
publishers and two network broad- 
casters. It serves as an appellate 
court, to review cases submitted 
by the National Better Business 
Bureau. Its usefulness might be 
enormously enhanced if the Roose- 
velt plan goes into effect of making 
the trade association of each major 
industry a _ self-regulating body; 
that would back up majority opin- 
ion and trade practice codes with 
the strong arm of the law. De- 
structive minorities would be 
curbed. 

If the Government would refer 
false copy to the Better Business 
Bureau and the Review Committee, 
national advertising could be effec- 
tively policed by the industry itself 
and be immeasurably improved. 

You publishers would no longer 
be put in the embarrassing position 
of having to decline a piece of busi- 
ness because the copy was unfair. 
That job would be done for you, 
and the business come back in more 
acceptable form. 


More Careful Scrutiny of 
Copy Would Help 


In the meantime, a more careful 
scrutiny by you of advertising copy 
would go a long way in protecting 
your readers and inspiring their 
confidence in the advertising you 
print. 

In the local field, you have a 
more difficult problem. It is beyond 
the Federal arm. Local Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, advertising clubs, in- 
dividual newspapers, have been 
more or less active in stamping out 
fraud, but there is little or no na- 
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GENERAL JOHNSON 


‘Turns the Green Light 


WEN General Hugh Johnson told the 
delegates at the Advertising Federation of 
America convention last week his views on 
advertising under the new Act (N.I.R. A.) 
he turned the green light for every seller of 
effective advertising. 


He said: 


Ld ee . . 
Advertising is certain to be an im- 


portant factor in the new indus- 
trial relationships under the terms 
of the Act. In its effects the law 
will bring to the fore the sales 
problems of the manufacturers 
and will emphasize the importance 
of an accurate knowledge of his 
markets. 


,? 
That is what every manufacturer, now plan- 
ning his fall and winter’s advertising wants 
right now—accurate information on the 
markets offered by every type of medium. 
Publishers and other owners of media who 
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held back until they could discover just 
what the new Act would do to advertising, 
now have the go ahead signal. 


It is their move to tell the story of the prof- 
itable markets they offer for the benefit of 
men who have been waiting for just such 
signs as are now apparent to go after prof- 
itable business with well planned advertis- 
ing. Myriad dollars which formerly went 
into secret rebates, “advertising allowances,” 
price wars and free goods are now made 
available for legitimate advertising. 


The publisher who intends to get his share 
of the new advertising, being planned dur- 
ing July and August should start telling his 
market story now. 


An effective and inexpensive way to reach 
the men who have a voice in deciding on the 
new campaign is by using adequate space in 


The 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
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tional movement to assure reliable 
appeal. A committee of the Affil- 
iated Better Business Bureaus have 
recently built a code governing 
retail advertising, but no widely 
effective effort has been made to 
apply it. 

In some cities there are Shop- 
ping News codes made by the 
merchants themselves, which could 
serve as excellent models. What 
is needéd is a joint newspaper- 
merchant undertaking to build such 
a code and agree on excluding of- 
fenders from the press. Not so 
difficult if both interests stick to- 
gether. 


Problem Needs 
National Agitation 


Some national agitation is needed 
to bring this about. Publisher 
bodies, mercantile bodies, your own 
body, should go after this problem 
with vigor. 

There would be plenty of accep- 
tance and influential acceptance for 
such a plan. Clean newspapers and 
decent retailers are sick and tired 
of the demoralization which exists 
and would cheerfully join in a 
movement to control it. What they 
need is leadership. 

Of course the magazines, radio 
and other media have a similar re- 
sponsibility for unreliable copy and 
a similar obligation to their read- 
ers to improve it. Also true of ad- 
vertisers and their agents. We are 


all involved, and each must do his. 


share of rebuilding, in co-operation 
with the others. 

There is another handicap to 
newspaper advertising, which has 
diverted millions of billing into 
other channels, and that is our old 
friend the rate differential. That 
has been with us for quite a few 
years. I think we all deplore it. 
The problem is to get rid of it or 
the worst features of it. 

A recent study made by our 
newspaper committee covering some 
three hundred papers in 108 cities 
of 100,000 and up, including two- 
thirds of all the daily circulation 
in this country, indicates that on a 
20,000 line basis the composite dif- 
ferential is 38 per cent and on a 
50,000 line basis, it is 48 per cent. 
Where can national advertising get 
with such a handicap as that? 
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What that 
smaller papers, 
hope it is less. 

This is inequitable competition, 
It is not merely a question of local 
and national; it is also one of the 
large and small advertiser. They 
both_ appeal to the same readers, 
often with the same merchandise. 
and still one enjoys a lower rate. 
That seems unfair. Some day it 
may be illegal. 

Prosperous papers have proved 
in a number of cases that rate 
differentials are not necessary: 
papers like the Philadelphia Aul- 
letin, for instance, have grown big 
and powerful with a rate policy of 
practically the same to all, local 
and national, large and small. The 
good-will of the Bulletin is so wide- 
spread in both fields that it is really 
independent. 

It is a wise publisher who spreads 
his good-will. 

There is no policy in my opinion 
so constructive for advertising as 
a flat rate, the same to all. It took 
years to bring that about in the 
national field; sorry to see it slip- 
ping a bit in the last year or two: 
that is a step backward and much 
to be deplored. In the local field 
it would be equally beneficial, 

I have pointed out. But some “7 
think; Why should volume of ad- 
vertising not enjoy the same dis- 
counts which prevail in all com- 


modity fields? 


Advertising Is a 
Business Facility 


differential is in 
I do not know; | 


In the first place, advertising is 
not merchandise; it is not a com- 
modity ; so the courts have declared 
and common sense has affirmed. It 
is a business facility and as such 
should be equally available to all 
comers, large and small, who wish 
to use it as a means of reaching 
the consumer. Why should an ad- 
vertiser not be able to get his mes- 
sage to the public on the same 
equitable basis that he ships mer- 
chandise? He gets no better rate 
on a trainload than a carload, and 
the laws of the land make it a 
misdemeanor for any railroad to 
discriminate in this respect. 

Custom hallows many an abuse; 
we think things are right because 
they have always been done, until 
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ome crisis like the present arises 
ud questions tradition. The old 
hings are re-examined, in the light 
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fo prevent that useless waste again 
when times improve? Why not a 
cal association in each town of 
two Or more papers, and a gentle- 
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cessary; man’s agreement that competition 
ua Bul- hall henceforth be meritorious ; 
own big Hn more expensive circulation 
Olicy of schemes; no more undermining of 
ll, local Mach other; no excessive trade aid 
all. The Mor free publicity to attract busi- 
sO wide- Mness; no more breaking of rate 
is really HM schedules, local or national. What 
an Eldorado that would bring to 
spreads Mj the newspapers of this couniry. 

a You say that is impossible, news- 
opinion BM papers feeling as they do. Nothizg 
sing as Mis impossible in these miracle- 
It took ff working days. They cannot revamp 
in the @ human nature, of course, but they 
it slip- Mare playing havoc with the lone 
rt two; Bi wolf idea of each for himself and 
, ch the devil take the hindmost. News- 
il field Mpapers are no exception. They 
jal, as Hi too, must team together. * * * 

a yar No major industry can get along 
ba = these days without organized ef- 
le is- Bi fort, covering each branch of it. 
com- 
+ 
Dallas League Elects 
Will S. Henson has been elected pres- 
. , ident of the Dallas, Tex., Advertising 
ing 1s League, succeeding C. Grant. 
com- '. Richard Brown was elected first vice- 
clared president and Jordan _Ownby second 

d. It vice-president. Pierre Fontaine was re- 
ed. elected secretary. 

such Directors elected for the puoaeer term 
to all were Sid Dunken, Oswin K Xing, 

sal Laurence Melton, and Sig Badt, and 

wish for the one-year term, Earl Bateman, 
ching Hugh Cargo, Dudley Kennedy, and Dr. 
n ad- S a McMurrain. 
mes- : ; 
same With Dosch-Kircher 
mer- Victor A. Irvine, who formerly headed 
rate his own advertising business at Chicago, 
r is now with the Dosch-Kircher Organiza- 
, and tion, direct-mail firm of that city, in a 
it a sales and copy capacity. 
d to ’ 
Leaves Lentheric 
use : C. T. Maeding has resigned as director 
‘ause and vice-president of Lentheric, Inc., 





New York. 
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In the advertising and publishing 
field we need the A.N.A., the Four 
A’s, the National Better Business 
Bureau, Media Records, the A.B.C., 
the Advertising Bureau, and pub- 
lisher associations, and we need to 
co-operate closely for the common 


Something very radical is going 
on today, in business and in Gov- 
ernment and in our ideas of both. 
Just what it is and where it will 
lead no man can tell, but the trend 
is clear; it is away from individ- 
ualism and toward co-operative ef- 
fort. The old idea of every man 
being his own master, of doing as 
he please, in pursuit of fortune, 
within the law, has been grounded 
in a bog. It no longer works in a 
world of speed and power and vol- 
ume; that was horse and buggy 
stuff. Motor traffic requires regu- 
lation and a traffic cop. 

Who shall he be and by whom 
appointed? Shall he be an author- 
ity elected by the advertising and 
publishing business, or some Fed- 
eral power imposed upon us? Shall 
we have an intelligent administra- 
tion of our affairs, based upon a 
majority of sound opinion among 
ourselves, or shall an arbitrary 
force, unfamiliar with the needs 
and problems of our business, or- 
der us about? 

It is really up to us and to you 


+ 


Sales Up, Kelvinator Plans 


Campaign 

With orders received by the Kelvinator 
Corporation in June passing the all-time 
record set in May when 43,357 units were 
shipped from the factory, the company 
will inaugurate the greatest midsummer 
advertising and sales campaign in its 
history, according to H. W. Burritt, vice- 
president in charge of sales. Orders 
received in June, it is stated, totaled 
44,525, which is 129 per cent greater 
than the best previous June in Kelvinator 
history. 


To Publish “Beer and Wine 


Retailer” 

Beer and Wine Retailer is the name 
of a new monthly which will be pub- 
lished beginning with an August issue 
from 225 West 39th Street, New York. 
Owners of the publication are Edward 
Miller, publisher of Gotham Life and 
president of The Strand Press, New 
York, and Louis L. Cron. Frank J. 
Schwarz is business manager. 
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The National As- 

A Bad sociation of Re- 

Start tail Grocers met 

in Atlantic City last week to adopt 

a code of fair competition to sub- 

mit to the Government for approval 

and enforcement under the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 

But the sea breezes were so al- 
luring and the opportunity to make 
bitterly stinging speeches against 
the chains so tempting that con- 
sideration of the code was deferred 
until the concluding session of the 
four-day meeting. By that time 
most of the members were on their 
way back home. 

An uproar resulted. The few 
who remained insisted upon con- 
sidering the code then and there 
rather than refer it to the Associa- 
tion directors, as was proposed. It 
will be necessary, though, to sub- 
mit the proposition to the members 
by mail in order that General 
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Johnson may be convinced that it 
represents the majority view. 

All of which is a tragically up. 
fortunate circumstance. It is plain 
that the officers of the Association 
did not have the courage to side. 
track the speeches or throw them 
out entirely so as to make the way 
clear for consideration of the code. 
Perhaps they thought that by de- 
ferring the day of judgment they 
could gain some advantage—a 
strange thought in view of the 
Administration’s firm attitude. 

It is also tragic—and this 
thought comes from reading the 
antagonistic speeches against the 
chains—that this important As- 
sociation apparently does not real- 
ize that the Industrial Recovery 
Act is by no manner of means a 
club to knock down competition. 
It is a co-operative proposition ap- 
plicable to the chains as well as to 
the independents. 

The grocers have made a bad 
beginning. The value of conven- 
tion speeches is pretty much in 
question even under normal cir- 
cumstances. 

But in any event this is no time 
to be wasting oratorical powers in 
attacking one’s enemies. Associa- 
tions thus proceeding may find that 
the Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration will make their codes of 
practice for them—something which 
it has full power, and perhaps 
even the inclination, to do. 


From William A. 
a oes 3 

Mr. Hart ¥& 1 du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., Print- 
ERS’ INK has received a letter 
which says: 


A Letter 


I was very much interested in 
the admirable way in which your 
editors handled the A.N.A. analy- 
sis of the Young report. From 
your long experience you must 
recognize better than many of us 
that it is a difference of opinion 
that makes a horse race, and it is 
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oly through such good mediums 
as yours that all angles of every 
question can be thoroughly can- 
vassed. 

Mr. Hart’s graceful compliment 
js all the more welcome because 
of the fact that Printers’ INK 
happens to believe—and has said 
so editorially on two occasions— 
that the Young report offers the 
best apparent solution to the 
agency compensation question and 
that the A.N.A. report is just 
a bit superfluous at this time. 

Our expressions of opinion, 
however, as in all well-ordered 
publications, are confined to the 
editorial pages. And in reporting 
the A.N.A. analysis as we did, we 
proceeded on the principle that 
no opinion of ours should stand 
in the way of giving this impor- 
tant and highly useful organization 
an opportunity to tell its story. 

We thank Mr. Hart, a former 
president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, and shall do 
our best to continue to merit his 
good opinion. 

For it is only by a frank inter- 
change of thought that whatever 
deficiencies advertising may have 
can be hunted out and corrected. 


No doubt it is 
characteristic of 
Governmental su- 
that the 


Stifficates, 
$2 Each 


pervision of business 
preamble of a new law enacted by 
the legislators of Pennsylvania to 


“regulate” insurance advertising 
should start with the word, “pro- 
hibiting.” 

The statute prohibits “the pub- 
lication, printing, or radio broad- 
casting of advertisements or 
notices of insurance companies, as- 
sociations, exchanges, or persons 
not authorized to do business in 
this Commonwealth.” 

But what of companies, associa- 
tions, exchanges or persons who 
are so authorized? Thai’s easy. 
The answer is an instrument dear 
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to the hearts of office-holders. It’s 
what a Tammany man would call 
a stifficate. 

Suppose you are an insurer—or, 
if you can suppose yourself a 
corporation—suppose you are an 
insurance company, and you're 
running a national advertising cam- 
paign in the newspapers. For 
your Pennsylvania advertising, you 
write to the Commonwealth’s De- 
partment of Insurance for certifi- 
cation—for a stifficate must ac- 
company your copy as it goes to 
each of the papers. 

If you think, however, that one 
stifficate will be enough, and that 
you can save time and expense by 
sending copies of it to your Penn- 
sylvania list, you’re due to be 
disillusioned. For, says W. L. 
Nuschke, Chief of the Division of 
Companies of the Insurance De- 
partment : 

“It is not permissible to use a 
photostat in connection with this 
Act, as one of our certificates must 
be furnished to each publication 
that is printed in Pennsylvania and 
which expects to publish insurance 
advertising which comes under the 
Act.” 

And if your Pennsylvania copy 
is to run in fifty newspapers, the 
certification will cost you what a 
Tammany man would call a 
century. The Insurance Depart- 
ment’s price per stifficate is $2. 

Yet even in law there is irony. 
Or ought we to say especially in 
law? For this Pennsylvania en- 
actment, ostensibly designed to pro- 
tect Pennsylvanians against the 
wiles of insurance advertisers who 
have not been certified by the 
certifiers, lacks jurisdiction over 
all kinds of insurance advertising 
that is published or broadcast out- 
side the State—advertising that, 
through the mails or over the air, 
may cross the State line as freely 
and ‘circulate among the Pennsyl- 
vanians as widely as if the Com- 
monwealth had no legislature at all. 

Oh, well! 
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Meeting the 4)". Sayat 

Challenge Kobak, president 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America, told the convention of 
that organization in Grand Rapids 
last week, “is a challenge to busi- 
ness and to advertising.” 

Mr. Kobak is right. And he 
might have added that advertising 
is meeting the challenge. 

For one thing, it is showing a 
refreshing determination to do as 
President Roosevelt advised and 
keep up “the high standards which 
have made good advertising an 
economic and a social force of vital 
importance to us all.” This is 
evidenced by its support of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute which 
Senator Capper introduced as a 
proposed national law. 

Furthermore, advertisers are 
now going about their business 
with much more confidence than 
has been the case at any time since 
the late depression settled itself 
down upon the country. 

They know at last that they are 
going to get somewhere. A few 
months ago they not only didn’t 
know it, but had sufficient reason 
for believing that they wouldn't. 
This of course was the greatest 
challenge of all. 

Printers’ INK believes that the 
intelligently friendly interest that 
the Government is manifesting in 
advertising—as is exemplified, for 
instance, in the letters from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and General John- 
son read before the Grand Rapids 
convention—has had a profound 
effect in this building of morale. 

The pull has been long and hard. 
But a fine degree of courage has 
been shown and the challenge is 
being welcomed. 

There are decidedly better things 
ahead. The extent to which they 
are realized, though, will depend 
upon how closely advertisers hold 
to their faith in advertising as a 
vital force despite the nightmare 
of the last three years—also upon 
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how well they are able to see it 
in its relationship to the new eco- 
nomics, as is set forth by Roy 
Dickinson elsewhere in this issue. 


Rather often, a 
Truth, Too, sales manager 


in Selling who insists that 


the “best kind of advertising in the 
world is the word-of-mouth kind,” 
is a sales manager who doesn't 
realize that the most potent word- 
of-mouth propaganda that can be 
set in motion for his product is 
that which is generated and kept in 
circulation by his own salesmen. 
Rather often, too, it is harmful. 

To Printers’ Ink, H. L. Bern- 
stein, president of the Sun-Glo 
Lamp Works, says this: 

“The remedy is for the manuv- 
facturer to advertise truthfully, 
both in publications and in the 
preparation of literature for dis- 
tribution to the trade and to his 
salesmen. Through his advertising, 
and through his salesmen, the 
manufacturer ought to make it 
clear to the distributor and to the 
consumer that so much can be ex- 
pected from a certain item, and 
no more—and why no more can 
be expected. 

“Thus the manufacturer will 
give confidence to the salesmen, so 
that the salesman will know that, 
in his presentation, he need go 
no further than what the manu- 
facturer, himself, has thought it 
right to claim. 

“The age of high-power selling 
is past. Today is a time for truth- 
ful selling; and there -is no rea- 
son in the world why business 
cannot be built, constructively, on 
a truthful basis.” 

In recent years, printed adver- 
tising has moved a long way 
toward the objective of truth. But 
it is wholly conceivable that here 
and there there still are prospects 
who feel moved to say to certain 
manufacturers: “I believed your 
advertising—until one of your 
salesmen came along!” 
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BURNING HOLES IN A 
MILLION HAND BAGS 
$419 000,000! 


T neae's at least $419,000,000 that we 
know of, in the purses of a million 
are dying to 


young women, who 


spend it. 


They’re young, these women. The 
majority of them average 25. They're 
at the age when romance—glamor— 
“pretty things” are everything. Pru- 
dence and thrift mean little. “I don’t 
care what it costs—I want it” is their 
motto. 


They have the money to spend. 81% 
of them are wage-earners or wage- 
earners’ wives. And they do spend. 
$419.54 apiece was their average just 
for personal, feminine items. They 
spend more than twice as much as the 
average woman for silk hosiery—more 
than twice as much for cosmetics. 
They’re spendthrifts for shoes—lingerie 


—dresses—in short, for any item you 
can make them want. " 
They’re a group whom we have picked 
out for advertisers, because of these 
characteristics. They are the million 
voluntary readers of Fawcett Women’s 
Group. 96.13% of them buy these 
magazines on the stands, because Faw- 
cett Women’s Group completely captures 
four of their most vital interests—fash- 
ion, beauty, love, and glamorous stories 
of the movie-folks they adore. Yet you 
can buy their attention for only $1.70 
per page per thousand—less than 2 
cents apiece a year, even if you used 
full pages! 

Let us tell you more—we can fill in 
these skeleton points with detailed facts 
that will convince you of the extra sales 
and profits this market holds. Write 
us for these facts today. 


$1.70—The Lowest Page Rate Per Thousand to Reach a Million Women Buyers! 


Fawcett Women’s 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, 


Minneapolis Chicego 


New York 


Group 


Sen Francisco 


INC. 


Los Angeles 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T seems to the Schoolmaster that 

there is an overlooked advantage 
in taking the reader, occasionally, 
behind the advertising scenes. 

In current copy, Palmolive does 
the trick effectively with space 
headlined: “Copy writers sat up 
nights to think of clever shaving 
cream ideas.” 

The illustration, Strong in high- 
lights and shadows, reveals two 
men—and really, they do look like 
a copy writer (or an artist) and an 
account executive—in earnest con- 
sultation over pieces of paper that 
look like drafts of advertisements. 
The account executive (if that’s 
what he is) looks decidedly sour. 

The copy explains that after the 
copy writers had sat up nights and 
thought up ideas, “we threw them 
all away” and “decided just to tell 
five simple facts—then rest our 
case by asking you to accept ten 
days’ supply to try.” 

It seems reasonable to believe 
that a considerable number of read- 
ers of even the consumer magazines 
are interested, at least mildly, in 
advertising mechanics. Creators of 
advertising—and as conservatives 
they rank, really, with bankers— 
will hardly go too far; for most of 
them have learned that there is 
but one thing in an advertisement 
that deserves interest, and that one 
thing is the product. 

Yet, as Palmolive has demon- 
strated, it is possible by careful 
craftsmanship to create a secondary 
interest, and, by linking the two 
interests together, heighten that of 
the product. 

Between the lines, too, there is 
discernible in this particular speci- 
men something more than a hint 
of copy that is competitive. “In- 
stead of doing stunts to gain at- 
tention, we simply say ‘Try first— 
buy later if you like it.’” 

In other words: Maybe our com- 
petitors find it expedient to go in 
for stunts. We don’t need to. 

* * * 

Last week the Schoolmaster was 
congratulating a junior executive 
98 
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of a large company which had just 
announced a blanket pay rise of 5 
per cent. “I appreciate your con- 
gratulations,” said the executive, 
“but they mean a lot more than a 
mere 5 per cent addition to our 
income. 

“In the first place, this raise 
means that cuts are over. No mat- 
ter what I had planned to do dur- 
ing the last two years, if it in- 
volved the expenditure of money, 
I’ve found myself looking at it 
with the unspoken question in my 
mind, ‘Could I afford this if we 
took another salary cut?’ A lot of 
things that I might have bought I 
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haven’t bought because of this fear 
that another cut was just over the 
horizon. 

“Another important effect this is 
having in our plants is that the 
workers at last feel that they have 
some security in their jobs. When 
wages are going up men are not 
being fired. The fellow on a lathe, 
who has stuck throughout the 
storm, figures that he must be in 
pretty solid with his company.” 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
there is an important thought here 
for advertisers. A lot of latent pur- 
chasing power is likely to be re- 
leased as confidence becomes re- 
stored. Now is the time for 
advertisers to jump in with both 
feet and capitalize on this new 
feeling of security. 

Ss 8 @ 

A broker perched himself on a 
window ledge outside an office 
thirty-odd stories above a New 
York street and argued with a 
building employee, who, from in- 
side the office, spoke impatiently. 

“Come inside!” said the building 
employee. “Come on in off’n that 
window sill! You’re making a fool 
out o’ yourself!” 

I won't,” retorted the broker. 
“IT won't until you go away!” 

“Well, then,” said the building 
employee, “all right for you! Just 
for that, I will go away.” 

And go away he did—for rein- 
forcements. But when he and the 
reinforcements returned, it was too 
late. 

Your gentle and well-meaning 
Schoolmaster believes that the build- 
ing employee erred in technique. His 
procedure, when he found the 
broker on the sill, might have been 
something like this: 

“Ho, hum.” (The building em- 
ployee speaking, and stifling a 
casual yawn.) “Nice day for sun- 
ning yourself. By the way, do you 
read the Survey Graphic? Or per- 
haps you feel that you don’t have 
time for much except the financial 
pages in the papers. But there’s 
something in the July issue that 
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WANTED: 


Man with demonstrated 
lay-out ability and thor- 
ough knowledge of 
printing production. 


Submit outline of ex- 
perience and personal 
statistics in first letter, 
including salary re- 
quirements. 


Location 


New York City 


“V,"" Box 258 
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If it’s a man 
you're wanting— 


Time and again Printers’ INK 
has served manufacturers, adver- 
tising agencies, publishers and 
others in locating the right man. 
It requires only a small invest- 
ment to get in touch with really 
worth-while men. 

An adyertisement in Printers 
Ink, stating clearly the essential 
qualifications required in the man 
you seek, with an outline of the 
possibilities in the position for the 
right one, will bring a surprising 
class of responses. 


, 








WANTED 
Trade Paper Salesman 


We want an energetic, experienced, in- 
telligent self-starter who knows mer- 
chandising, especially department stores, 
to work in New York. Modest draw- 
ing account, but practically unlimited 
earning potentialities. Our field is 
big enough, our publication important 
enough, to make this job attractive to 
a big-time man. Please write fully. 
Our staff knows of this advertisement. 
“W," Box 259, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISERS ATTENTION 


Animated Figures 
Plastic Reliefs 
Full Bodied Papier Mache Dis- 
plays Our Three Specialties 
We invite your inquiry 
THE LEDERER CO. 
106 West 32nd Street, New York City 


SMALL BUT PROGRESSIVE 
MANUFACTURER 


with very worthy product has opening 
for direct representative covering Eastern 
States. Must be physically able to demon- 
strate, sell and service motor driven 
product used by growers, cemeteries, golf 
courses, etc. Reply by letter giving de- 
tailed experience and _ qualifications. 
“X,” Box 151, Printers’ Ink. 




















“Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 


Your Plates or Ours 
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I think will interest you. I happen 
to have it with me.” 

Here the building employee 
would pull a copy out of his pocket 
and show the broker a quarter- 
page advertisement on page 383, 
The advertisement, bordered rather 
significantly in black, reads as 
follows: 

Don’t Commit SUICIDE 
Find Out What’s Wrong 
With You 
A staff of eminent psychologists is 
at your disposal for advice, 
information, aid, in 
The Modern 
Psychologist 
= ~ * 

H., Lyman Armes, of the Wood, 
Putnam & Wood Company, Bos- 
ton, sends the Schoolmaster a beer 
mat. He says: “Here’s what seems 
to me to be the first rectangular 
beer mat and absorbent souvenir 
postcard known to man. Beer 
mats have always been round— 
and utterly useless for any acces- 
sory purpose, except to be shoved 
under the short leg of a wobbly 
table or to be snitched as souvenirs 
by college boys. 

“Here’s one that does everything 
a beer mat has ever been supposed 
to do—and then goes to work for 
the house and for the customer as 
a souvenir postcard. As such, it 
goes one better than the ‘cross- 
mark-my-room’ card provided by 
hotels and summer resorts. When 
it gets back to friends at home, it 
carries beer stains and battle scars 
to back up its major message.” 

The mat on one side of it has 
a picture of a man and woman 
drinking at a sidewalk café on the 
awning of which are the words, 
“Cafe Brunswick.” 

Below is copy which says: “Bos- 
ton has the one place in America 
where you may sit and sip—and 
be sure to see someone you know.” 


NOTICE—TRADE GROUPS 


My services are available as part-time 
Secretary to small trade groups; also to 
other groups requiring representation in 
Washington. Correspondence invited on 
interpretation of Industrial Control Law. 


THOMAS R. CHARSHEE, Transpor- 
tation Building, Washington, D. C. 
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At the right is a circle on which 
are written, “Here’s where I 
parked my glass.” 

On the address side instead of 
the words “Post Card” are these 
words, “Pretzel Card.” 


* * * 


Among new product notes in a 
brewers’ magazine the School- 
master notes a steel beer barrel 
offered by the Murray Corporation. 

Murray, hitherto noted for its 
manufacture of automobile bodies, 
is just another one of those pro- 
gressive manufacturers who have 
sensed the possibilities in beer. The 
company serves as an interesting 
example of the flexibility and 
adaptability of American industry. 

x* * * 


From Class-member George C. 
Van de Carr the Schoolmaster re- 
ceives the following complaint: 

“In Ivory’s test campaign in New 
Hampshire they use the offer: ‘Tf 
the trial tube doesn’t give you the 
finest shave you’ve ever had, bring 
back the big tube in its unopened 
package.’ 

“I trust another test ad will say: 
‘Buy the big tube; if it doesn’t 
give you the finest shave you've 
ever had, bring back what's left 
and your druggist will give you 
your money back.’ 

“Procter & Gamble shouldn't 
publicly play safe on a new prod- 
uct.” 


The Schoolmaster, while he be- 
lieves Procter & Gamble are better 
than able to take care of com- 
plaints of this kind, rushes to their 
defense. One of the hooks in a 
trial offer of this kind is the fact 
that the consumer gets for the 
price of a tube an extra tube, some- 
thing more for his money. 

The company does not play safe. 
It actually is giving the consumer 
something more than he would have 
bought had he availed himself of 
such an offer as suggested by the 
second paragraph of Mr. Van de 
Carr’s suggestion. 

It all depends, of course, on the 
way you look at it but it is a little 
dificult for the Schoolmaster to 
see just why a company is accused 
of parsimoniousness when it gives 
the consumer a little more for his 
money. 
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Classified Advertisements 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCLUSIVE DAILY IN TOWN 
ABOUT TEN THOUSAND. 
Box 948, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





James Madison, established vaudeville 
author, issues a Monthly Comedy Service 
for radio programs, $3 copy; $30 annually. 
Also exclusive programs and continuities 
to order. 465 S. Detroit St., Los Angeles. 





HELP WANTED 





REPRESENTATIVE wishes to secure 
an experienced advertising salesman. Only 
a proved producer on resort, hotel adver- 
tising will do. Tell us what you’ve done 
to merit an interview. Box 956, P. I. 





SALES MANAGER 

National organization with 50 branch 
offices wants thoroughly experienced sales 
manager. Man must have broad experi- 
ence in the sale of tea, coffee and general 
food stuffs. Must have excellent record 
and be between 35 and 45. Man selected 
must be able to build business to big 
sales efficiency. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 








Subscription Manager. Young man, cap- 
able taking full charge large list. Avail- 
able owing to merger. Highly recom- 
mended by national magazine, present 
employer. Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Correspondent(Woman). Wholesale 
experience drug and dept. store lines. Ex- 
pert stenographer-secretary. Good on detail, 
mailing lists, etc. Located N.Y.C. can go 
elsewhere. Small salary. Box 950, P. 1. 





Salesman; 14 years with one concern, 
four as president and salesmanager, a job- 
bing house selling to industrialists, wants 
opportunity of representing reputable man- 
ufacturer in Eastern Atlantic States with 
headquarters in or near NYC. Box 955, P. I. 





Sales Manager.—15 years’ experience in 
organization, sales planning and sales pro- 
motion. Extensive Teenteies of distribu- 
tion through hardware and seed fields, al- 
so syndicates. A $10,000 man open for 
lesser salary where there is opportunity. 
Box 951, Printers’ Ink. 


A 

go-gettin 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

available. 

Equipped to handle entire advertising 
department economically, efficiently. Con- 
tact ‘and sales record excellent; layout 





and copy expert. Convincing references. 
Age 33. Box 952, Printers’ Ink. 
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of our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never a 
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take pleasure in announcing 
he return to Vogue of 

C. B. VAN TASSEL, 
os Advertising Manager. 

is wide experience in the 
ashion magazine field 
should be of particular value 


to Vogue's advertisers. 


tou a ~ 











m L otal Department 


Store Ad vertisine! 


During the first six months of this 
year the Chicago Tribune led all 
Chicago newspapers in total 


department store advertising. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago Tribune Tower; New York, 220 E. 42nd St.; 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg.; Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bidg.; 


San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 
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